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Preface 


This book explores pottery making and communities during the Bakun period (c. 5,000 - 4,000 BCE) in the Kur River 
Basin, Fars province, southwestern Iran. It analyses ceramic materials collected at Tall-e Jari A, Tall-e Bakun B, Tall-e 
Gap, and Tall-e Bakun A, housed in the University Museum, the University of Tokyo and the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. At the beginning of the 5th millennium BCE, black-on-buff painted pottery spread from 
Mesopotamia and Susiana to Fars province, and the study investigates four research questions about black-on-buff 
pottery in the Kur River Basin: 


1) Chronological relations of the Bakun-period sites: when were the sites dated in the chronological sequence 
of the Bakun period? 

2) When and how were black-on-buff ceramics adopted and developed in the Bakun period? 

3) How were black-on-buff ceramics and other pottery produced? 

4) How was pottery production organised during the Bakun period? 


First, the chronological relations between four main Bakun-period sites varied depending on previous studies which 
proposed a tripartite subdivision system of the Bakun period (The Early, Middle, and Late Bakun). The absence of 
one well-preserved site with long stratigraphy ranging from the beginning to the end of the Bakun period made 
the chronological discussion more severe. I reconsidered the stratigraphy and radiocarbon dates of the four Bakun- 
period sites by reviewing and comparing the description of excavation trenches. As a result, a new chronological 
relationship of four sites was presented independently of the former tripartite subdivision system. 


Second, diachronic changes of the Bakun pottery were not well-studied, excluding painted motifs and vessel forms. 
There were also few quantitative approaches to pottery changes. Hence, I expanded the number of pottery attributes 
to be quantitatively and qualitatively analysed, such as wares, rim and base shapes, horizontal design structures, 
and pottery-making techniques. I also presented unpublished ceramic materials. Consequently, I could present the 
increase of black-on-buff ware, the gradual shift from an interior-painted open vessel with an interior base band to 
an exterior-painted one without a body band, and the increased production of large jars. 


Third, few studies tackled the whole steps of pottery-making techniques. I separated pottery-making techniques into 
two portions: the explicit sequence of technical steps from clay acquisition to firing and the degree of technical skills. 
As a result of the chaine opératoire analysis, it turned out that technical steps/options in the chaines opératoires of 
pottery-making showed few diachronic changes except for minor and rare options. On the other hand, I clarified 
diachronic changes of technical skills toward successful execution and longer apprenticeship from the analysis of 
painting errors. I also conducted petrographic analysis using thin-section petrography and geochemical analyses 
using ICP-OES (inductivity coupled plasma optical emission spectrometer), XRD (X-ray diffraction), and powder 
XRD. These results provide new information about the technical steps of clay acquisition and preparation. 


Fourth, the organisation of pottery production during the Bakun period was investigated by previous researchers 
to clarify the degree of craft specialisation. I proposed an alternative approach, "relational perspective" to 
the organisation of craft production through reviewing community of practice, Actor-Network-Theory, and 
entanglement theory. In this perspective, the organisation of craft production is regarded as numerous relations 
between things and humans. On the basis of this relational standpoint, I discussed diachronic change in the 
organisation of pottery production during the Bakun period. After the adoption of black-on-buff ceramics, relations 
between humans and pottery changed, and the community of pottery making became more fixed and imposed 
longer apprenticeships over time, thereby generating beautifully and elaborately decorated vessels. The Neolithic 
lifeworld where social inequality was suppressed through the low variability of the material culture was replaced 
with the Chalcolithic lifeworld where social inequality was visualised through the high variability of the material 
culture represented by black-on-buff ceramics. 
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Part I: Introduction and 
raising research questions 


Chapter 1 


Introduction 


My research project is intended to elucidate the pottery 
making, pottery-making communities, and village 
communities during the Chalcolithic, especially the 
Bakun period (с. 5000 BCE - 4100 BCE) in the Kur River 
Basin, Fars province, southwestern Iran. Craft making 
in the prehistoric period is an interesting topic in 
which interdisciplinary concerns are crossed, including 
philosophy, anthropology, psychology, architecture, 
art, and archaeology. This research was motivated 
by my incessant interest in what craft making is and 
was in modern and ancient times. The beautifully 
decorated Bakun pottery stimulates our imagination 
of craft making during the 5th millennium BCE and 
of village life in southwestern Iran. Who made it? 
How was it made? Why did the producers paint such 
a complex motif on the surface of the pottery? What 
did the esoteric motifs represent? Throughout this 
research, I will introduce the established answers to 
these questions and cast doubts on them. Below, via 
various methods, unpublished data, and an alternative 
theoretical perspective, I will explore pottery making 
and its communities in the Bakun period. 


In this chapter, I will present the general research 
background of the Bakun period in Fars province in 
terms of long-term archaeological and geographical 
context including neighbouring regions. I will then raise 
four research questions and establish the framework of 
this research. 


1-1. Archaeological and geographical context of the 
Kur River Basin, Fars province, Iran 


Archaeological context of the Kur River Basin, Fars 
province, Iran 


Neolithic: the Mushki period 


First, аз a general introduction, I will introduce the long- 
term chronological framework of archaeology in Fars 
province ranging from the Neolithic to the Chalcolithic 
periods (с. 6300 ВСЕ - 2700 BCE)(Table 1.1) to position 
the Bakun period in the history of village communities, 
drawing attention to subsistence practices, pottery, 
and social aspects. The earliest farming community 
(Neolithic) was dated to the Mushki period (c. 6300 
ВСЕ - 6100 ВСЕ).? Tall-e Mushki is the type-site of this 
period*: architectural remains at Tall-e Mushki suggest 


1 Ingold 2013. 
2 Alizadeh 2006: 8; Bernbeck 2010; Nishiaki 2010a; Weeks 2013. 
3 Vanden Berghe 1954; Fukai et al. (eds.) 1973. 


Table 1.1 Chronology of Fars, Susiana, and Mesopotamia 
(taken from Petrie 2011: Table 8.1 and Delougaz and Kantor 


1996: Table 42 and modified by Miki) 
BCE Fars Susiana Mesopotamia 
3000 Banesh Susa III Late Uruk 
3500 Susa П Early Uruk 
Lapui Terminal Susiana | Terminal Ubaid 
4000 Late Susiana/Susa I 
Ubaid 4 
4500 Bakun 
Middle Susiana Ubaid 3 
5000 
Shamsabad Early Susiana Ubaid 2 
5500 
Jari Archaic Susiana 3 Ubaid 1 
6000 Bashi Archaic Susiana 2 
Mushki Ubaid 0 
6500 Archaic Susiana 1 
Archaic Susiana 0 
7000 Formative Susiana? 


short-term and less sedentary habitation than in the 
following period.’ Subsistence in the Mushki period 
was characterised by hunting equids and gazelles.’ 
The importance of hunting is also demonstrated by 
flint tools.5 Mushki pottery was painted with red slip, 
burnished surfaces, and geometric black decorations. 
The presence of vegetal temper (straw and chaff) inside 
the fabric and macro-botanical remains (einkorn, bread 
wheat, two-row barley) indirectly indicates that cereal 
agriculture was conducted in this period.* 


Neolithic: the Bashi period 


The Mushki period is followed by the Bashi period (c. 
6100 BCE - 6000 BCE). This short cultural period was 
named after the type-site Tol-e Bashi.’ Bashi pottery 
was buff-slipped and black-painted with vegetal 


^ Fukai et al. 1973; Nishiaki 20104: 7. Sumner 1977; Hole 1987: 54. 
5 Fukai et al. (eds.) 1973; Mashkour et al. 2006. 

6 Abe 2011. 

7 Fukai et al. (eds.) 1973. 

* Miller and Kimiaie 2006; Weeks 2013: 101. 

? Pollock et al. (eds.) 2010; Weeks 2013. 
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temper and a ‘Bashi motif’ of high frequency and low 
variability.° Reinhard Bernbeck argues that pottery 
production in the Bashi period was a seasonal activity 
and the production amount was limited." The faunal 
assemblage at Tol-e Bashi showed more focus on 
herding than that of Tall-e Mushki.? Considering the 
excavated materials and remains at Tol-e Bashi, it seems 
that production of durable materials was limited and 
that durable materials were not possessed but shared, 
as durable objects were regarded as a threat to social 
relations and a step toward social inequality.” 


Neolithic: the Jari period 


The Jari period (с. 6000 BCE - 5500 BCE) follows the 
Bashi period.“ This period was previously poorly 
known because only a brief excavation report of the 
type-site Tall-e Jari В had been published. However, 
since the 2000s, excavation data, especially pottery, 
lithics, architecture, animal bones, and botanical 
samples, have been геапа!увей29 Archaeologists 
contrasted its subsistence with the Mushki period and 
showed a shift from hunted animals to domesticates, 
such as cattle, goats, and sheep, the replacement of 
hunting tools by sickle elements, and the presence of 
sedentary buildings." Jari pottery was characterised 
by buff-slipped ware with vegetal temper and black 
decoration. The major motif of the paint decoration 
was the diagonal ladder motif with short slashes." 
Yoshihiro Nishiaki argues that the rapid cultural 
changes from the Mushki to the Bashi and Jari periods 
were related to an 8.2 ka climatic deterioration event 
and the subsequent amelioration.” 


Neolithic: the Shamsabad period 


The final Neolithic period is called the Shamsabad 
period (c. 5400 BCE - 5200 BCE) * and was originally 
confirmed in Level BI of Tall-e Bakun B? but named 
the Shamsabad period by William Sumner after the 
surface survey of the locality.” Unpainted thick, coarse, 
vegetal-tempered pottery is the characteristic of this 
cultural period. Although the subsistence is not well 
understood, Sumner reported that the number of the 
Shamsabad-period sites in the Kur River Basin increased 


10 Bernbeck 2010. 

и Bernbeck 2010. 

2 Mashkour and Bailon 2010. 

5 Pollock and Bernbeck 2010. 

^ Vanden Berghe 1954; Nishiaki 2010a; Sumner 1972; Bernbeck 2010; 
Weeks 2013. 

15 Egami 1967. 

16 Hori and Maeda 1984; Maeda 1986; Hori 1989; Alizadeh 2004; 
Alizadeh et al. 2004; Alizadeh 2006; Nishiaki 2003; Nishiaki 2010a, b. 

7 Mashkour et al. 2006; Nishiaki 20106; Abe 2011. 

18 Hori and Maeda 1984; Nishiaki 2010b. 

? Nishiaki 20102: 9. 

20 Alizadeh 2006: 10. 

21 Schmidt 1939: 124; McCown 1942: 23. Sumner 1977: 300. 

? Sumner 1994; Voigt and Dyson 1992: 138. 


from 50 (the Jari-period sites) to 108, implying the 
development of agriculture.? 


Chalcolithic: the Bakun period 


Here, іо make a comparison to the Neolithic periods and 
the other Chalcolithic periods, I will cover some general 
information on the Bakun period in the Chalcolithic. I 
limit the explanation to the existing representative 
studies about the subsistence, pottery production, 
and social organisation of the Bakun period; details 
and problems of the previous studies will be explained 
in the next chapter. The cultural period is called the 
Bakun period after the first excavated site, Tall-e Bakun 
A. Beautifully painted fine pottery appeared after the 
plain vegetal-tempered coarse ceramics. This black-on- 
buff fine ware culture, which used high-temperature 
facilities such as pottery kilns, was a new technology 
from Mesopotamia and Khuzestan.” From a broader 
point of view, this period is contemporaneous to the 
Ubaid period in Mesopotamia, the Middle-Late Susiana 
period in Khuzestan, and the Transitional Chalcolithic 
in the Iranian Central Plateau.^ Whereas the black-on- 
buff ceramics were also observed in Mesopotamia and 
Khuzestan, black-on-red ceramics were distributed in 
the Iranian Central Plateau. 


Recent excavation at Tall-e Bakun A collected animal 
bones and botanical samples, contributing to our 
knowledge of the subsistence economy of the Bakun 
period.” The predominant proportion of goat and 
sheep in the faunal assemblage was distinctive in 
comparison to the Neolithic animal exploitation. 
Domesticated botanical species such as barley, bread 
wheat, and einkorn were confirmed. As for the social 
organisation and subsistence economy of the Bakun 
period, two main arguments exist. On one hand, 
William Sumner investigated the transformation of 
the Bakun society and analysed changes in regional 
demography and settlement patterns to understand 
changes in land use and organisational patterns. The 
number of sites increased distinctively in the Bakun 
period. He concluded that population growth based on 
sedentary villages, interregional integration, increases 
in scale, and growth of productive specialisation led 
the development of a centralized control system in the 
Bakun period.” 


On the other hand, Abbas Alizadeh analysed stone stamp 
seals and sealings from Tall-e Bakun A and insists that 
limited numbers of people conducted administrative 


23 Sumner 1994. 

24 Alizadeh 2006; Weeks et al. 2010; Mutin 2012. 

25 Carter and Phillip (eds.) 2010; Delougaz and Kantor 2008; Vidale et 
al. 2018. 

25 Mashkour et al. 2006; Miller and Kimiaie 2006. 

7 Sumner 1994, 


activities there.” On the basis of the result and an 
ethnography of modern nomadic tribes, he argued that 
the nomadic elites did exist, dominated the site, and 
stimulated the development of economic complexity 
at Tall-e Bakun A. Sumner and Alizadeh differ in their 
assessments of the economic base of the development 
of Bakun society; Sumner emphasises farming and land 
use as the economic base, whereas Alizadeh emphasises 
economic activities with a focus on nomads. 


As for the organisation of pottery production in the 
Bakun period, there are two main interpretations. 
Both Sumner and Alizadeh have proposed models 
in which a small group controlled the production 
of the Bakun ceramics by attached specialists.” In 
contrast to Sumner and Alizadeh, Fraser argues that 
the production of the Bakun pottery may not have 
been limited to specific production centres and that 
pottery making was not necessarily an élite-controlled 
activity. He suggests that goods (including ceramics) 
were produced at a household level in a heterarchy of 
extended households. 


Chalcolithic: the Lapui period 


After the Bakun period, a new cultural period called 
the Lapui (с. 4100 - 3500 ВСЕ) appeared.’ The type- 
site Lapui was not excavated but was surveyed by 
Sumner.” At present, archaeological contexts of the 
Lapui period are confirmed at Tall-e Nokhodi, Tol-e 
Spid, Tol-e Nurabad, and Tappeh Mehr Ali.? In contrast 
to the Bakun period, plain red-burnished fine ware 
and grit-tempered common ware are typical of this 
period.” Petrie has suggested the presence of low- 
speed wheels for pottery production, and geochemical 
analysis indicates that the Lapui fine wares were 
produced at specific locations and then distributed to 
other settlements while the coarse wares were locally 
produced and consumed.” Regarding settlement 
patterns and subsistence, whereas Sumner argued 
that the number of sites decreased in the Lapui period, 
Alizadeh did not think so.* In the faunal assemblages at 
Tol-e Spid, Tol-e Nurabad, and Tappeh Mehr Ali, sheep 
and goat were dominant, followed by cattle, in line with 
examples from Тай-е Bakun A.” Charred plant remains 
at Tol-e Spid and Tol-e Nurabad also showed similarity 
to Tall-e Bakun A, though those from Tappeh Mehr Ali 
presented a large proportion of almond and pistachio.* 


28 Alizadeh 1988, 2006. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chalcolithic: the Banesh period 


I will close this long-term overview of archaeological 
contexts in the Kur River Basin with the Banesh period 
(с. 3400 – 2700 ВСЕ). First, the most remarkable aspect 
of this period is the emergence of a quite a large site, 
Tal-e Malyan. John Alden estimates the occupation 
area of Tal-e Malyan in the Middle Banesh phase to 
be between 23 ha and 75 ha (median: 50 ha). This size 
is distinguished from contemporaneous villages (1-2 
ha) and mean site areas in the Shamsabad and Bakun 
periods.” In the Late Banesh phase, the Malyan city 
wall“ was constructed at this site. Second, it is argued 
that the Banesh grit-tempered ware and vegetal- 
tempered ware were produced at specific production 
sites. Alden argues for the existence of itinerant 
specialist potters based on the geochemical analysis 
of potters' tools.? Third, the archaeological evidence 
showing administrative activity, such as Proto-Elamite 
tablets, sealings, and bullae were confirmed in the 
Banesh period. Fourth, as for animal exploitation, 
sheep and goats were predominant in the faunal 
assemblage.? In addition, specialised systems of meat 
distribution at Tal-e Malyan have been suggested based 
on the intra-site difference of preserved parts of animal 
bones. Fifth, Sumner and Alden have proposed that 
seasonally mobile pastoralism played a great role in 
the development of socio-political organisation during 
the Banesh period, sometimes called ‘Proto-Elamite 
civilization’. 


Above, I briefly reviewed the long-term history 
of village communities from the Neolithic to the 
Chalcolithic (c. 6300 BCE - 2700 BCE) periods by 
describing subsistence practices, pottery, and social 
organisation. This long-term perspective induces 
readers to interpret the village history in the Kur River 
Basin as a unilinear developmental sequence from 
simpler villages to complex cities. As village life became 
established in the Neolithic period (the Mushki, Bashi, 
Jari, and Shamsabad) after the adoption of agriculture 
and animal husbandry and the origin of urbanism in 
the Kur River Basin was clearly confirmed in the Banesh 
period, it is valid to deduce that the Bakun period, being 
sandwiched between the Neolithic and the Banesh 
periods, was a period of increasing social complexity 
and craft specialisation. Throughout this research, 1 am 
critical of this kind of top-down approach, which makes 
a priori assumptions about Bakun society. Rather, I will 
reconsider communities in the Bakun period through 
bottom-up approaches. 


? Sumner 1986; Zeder 1991; Alden 2013. 

“© Sumner 1986: Table 3; Alden 2013: Fig. 12.9. 
^ Sumner 1986: 206. 

42 Alden and Minc 2016. 

5 Zeder 1991. 

^ Sumner 1986. 
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Figure 1.1 Map of West Asia and prehistoric sites mentioned in this thesis (Source: Esri, DigitalGlobe, GeoEye, Earthstar 
Geographics, CNES/Airbus DS, USDA, AeroGRID, IGN, and the GIS User Community) 
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Figure 1.2 Map of intermontane valleys and prehistoric sites in southern Iran 
(traced from Petrie 2011: Figure 8.1 and modified by Miki) 
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Figure 1.3 Map of the Kur River Basin and prehistoric and historic sites 


Geographic context of the Kur River Basin, Fars province, 
Iran 


Geographic context 


From а macroscopic geographic perspective, 
southwestern Iran is located between the Persian Gulf 
and the Zagros Mountains, which contact southern Iran 
in a northwest-southeast direction. The Zagros fold 
and thrust belt was formed by the collision between 
the Arabian Plate and the Eurasian Plate; this created 
geographic contrasts to the alluvial large-sized plains of 
southern Mesopotamia in the form of small, separated 
intermontane valleys, plains, and basins (Figs. 1.1, 1.2). 
Although these intermontane valleys are connected 
by paths and roads, inter-valley communications were 
restrained by this topography. The Kur River Basin 
(Figs. 1.2, 1.3) is one of the largest endorheic basins in 
southwest Iran.^ The area is about 3,600 km? and the 
elevation is 1,600 m above sea level. In addition, this 
basin was surrounded by other intermontane valleys, 
such as the Mamasani Plain, the Kamin Plain, and the 
Plain of Sarvistan. Unlike the Plain of Bushehr and 
Plain of Galedar, the other isolated large intermontane 


5 The Kur River Basin is also called the Marv Dasht Plain mainly by 
Japanese archaeologists (Egami and Sono 1962; Egami and Masuda 
1962; Alizadeh 2006; Nishiaki 2010). In this research, I use the Kur 
River Basin. 

4 Alizadeh 2006: 29. 


valleys, its location played a great role in developing 
the prehistoric villages in the Kur River Basin. 


The Kur River Basin 


The four main sites discussed in this research (Tall-e Jari 
A, Tall-e Bakun A, Tall-e Bakun B, and Tall-e Gap) were 
distributed in the eastern part of the Kur River Basin 
(Fig. 1.3). The nearest modern town is Marv Dasht. The 
famous Persepolis attracted both ancient people and 
modern archaeologists, leading to the first discovery 
of the Bakun site, Tall-e Bakun A. Two main rivers, the 
Kur and the Sivand (Pulvar), flow in the Kur River Basin. 
These rivers incise the alluvial plain to depths of 5 to 
20 m." The four sites are closer to the left bank of the 
Sivand than the Kur, lying in the southern piedmont of 
the Kuh-i Rahmat and covered by the Daryan and Sarvak 
Formations of limestone. The annual rainfall in the Kur 
River Basin is 334-340 mm on average, concentrated in 
the term from December to March.” 


The geographic regions surrounding Fars Province in the 
Chalcolithic period 


Next, I will briefly explain the geographic and 
archaeological contexts of the regions surrounding 


47 Alizadeh 2006: 29; Heydari and Bernbeck 2010: 14. 
4 Alizadeh 2006: 29; Heydari and Bernbeck 2010: 15. 
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Fars Province in the Chalcolithic period: Khuzestan 
and southeastern Iran, especially the regions where 
black-on-buff ceramics were present. First, the Susiana 
Plain (2280 Кил?)®, located west of Fars Province, is 
the largest alluvial plain in Khuzestan Province. In 
addition, Susiana Plain has a close relationship with the 
large alluvial plains of southern Mesopotamia, where 
black-on-buff ceramics were also present as early as 
the seventh millennium BCE.? Delougaz and Kantor 
subdivided the Susiana chronology of the Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic as follows: Formative Susiana, Archaic 
Susiana 0-3, Early Susiana, Middle Susiana, Late Susiana/ 
Susa I/Susa A, Terminal Susiana, Susa II and Susa Ш. 
Among these, Middle Susiana, Late Susiana/Susa I/Susa 
A were contemporaneous with the Bakun period in Fars 
Province. The representative contemporaneous sites 
are as follows: Susa, Choga Mish, Bendebal, Jowi, and 
Jaffarabad.*? Some researchers argue that black-on-buff 
ceramics spread from the Khuzestan region to Fars.” 
The production of black-on-buff ceramics, especially 
at the stage of Susa I, has been studied in terms of 
painted decoration and geochemical composition.* 
Judith Berman suggests that the funeral pottery found 
at Susa Necropole had several provenances, meaning 
that these locally produced ceramics were imported 
to the necropolis.” A survey analysis conducted by 
Johnson and Wright suggests that there was a complex 
chiefdom in the Middle and Late Susiana period.* 
One of the interesting architectural features at Susa 
is the large foundation or platform, possibly used as a 
religious centre." Evidence of administration has also 
been confirmed in Khuzestan in the form of stamp seals 
from the Susa A period. These pieces of evidence show 
clear differences in the social complexity of Susiana 
and Fars Province. 


Around the Susiana Plain and Fars Province lie several 
smaller intermontane valleys, including the regions 
of Deh Luran, Ram Hormuz, Zuhreh, Behbahan and 
Bakhtiari. The Deh Luran Plain (940 km?) is located 
approximately 60 km to the west of Susa; its geographic 
character is similar to Susianaas it is the piedmont ofthe 
Zagros Mountains.” The long chronological sequence 
of the Deh Luran Plain, ranging from the Neolithic to 
the Chalcolithic, was established following excavations 
of Ali Kosh, Chaga Sefid, Tepe Sabz, Farukhabad and 
Musiyan. Black-on-buff ceramics appeared in the 


® Johnson 1973; Wright and Johnson 1975. 
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1978; Hole 1987; Delougaz and Kantor 1996. 
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5 Pollock 1983; Hole 1984, 2010a; Berman 1987, 1994. 
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Sabz phase, parallel to the Early Susiana period. The 
change in pottery in the Deh Luran Plain shows a trend 
similar to that of the Susiana Plain. It is also similar to 
that of the Ram Hormuz Plain (445-620 km?) south of 
the Susiana Plain, where black-on-buff ceramics were 
clearly confirmed to date from Late Middle Susiana 
following the excavation of Tall-e Geser.? While Tepe 
Sohz (13 ha) is the largest site in the Behbahan Plain 
of the fifth millennium BCE, Tol-e Chega Sofla (20 ha) 
is the largest site in the Zuhreh Plain from the end of 
the fifth millennium BCE. This fact provides indirect 
evidence that these areas had more social complexity 
than Fars Province. 


Black-on-buff ceramics also extends beyond Fars 
Province toward the east. The excavation of Tepe Yahya 
in the Soghun Valley and Tal-i Iblis in the Baldsir Plain 
of Kerman Province, approximately 400 km to the east 
of the Kur River Basin, reveals the presence of black- 
on-buff ceramics in the later fifth millennium BCE. 
Benjamin Mutin suggests the possibility that Lapui red 
burnished ware appeared in Kerman earlier than in 
Fars. In Tepe Yahya, black-on-buff ceramics appeared 
together with Lapui red burnished ware during Period 
VC." There are also sites with pottery similar to black- 
on-buff ceramics near the modern boundary between 
Iran and Pakistan, for example in Miri Qalat and Shahi- 
Титр of the Kech Valley, Kech-Makran.? One should 
bear in mind that the following chapters explore 
only a small part of Chalcolithic Iran and its diverse 
geographic, environmental and cultural characteristics. 


1-2. Research questions 


An overview of the broad background of the Bakun 
period and pottery within the archaeological 
framework of the Neolithic and the Chalcolithic periods 
in Fars province reveals problems concerning the Bakun 
period and its pottery production. Below, I present four 
research questions that concern pottery production 
during the 5th millennium in southwestern Iran: 


Research Question No. 1: ‘Chronological relations of the 
Bakun-period sites: Where in the chronological sequence of 
the Bakun period do Bakun period sites fall?’ 


To what period can the main Bakun-period sites for this 
research (Tall-e Jari A, Tall-e Gap, and Tall-e Bakun A and 
B) be dated? As reviewed in Chapter 2, the chronology 
of the Bakun period is still debated. Why is there still 
a problem with the chronology? What exactly is the 
problem of the Bakun chronology? How did previous 


59 Alizadeh et al. 2014. 

9 Dittmann 1984; Moghaddam 2018, 2020, Pollock and Moghaddam 
2018; Ruschel 2020. 
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researchers attempt to solve these problems? How can 
we establish a better chronology? 


Research Question No. 2: ‘When and how were black-on- 
buff ceramics adopted and developed in the Bakun period?’ 


Black-on-buff ceramics initially appeared in the 
Bakun period at the Kur River Basin, Fars province, 
southwestern Iran. This pottery required knowledge of 
a new type of firing in a pottery kiln, different from the 
Late Neolithic plain vegetal-tempered coarse ceramics 
that previously existed in that region. It is argued 
that this technological innovation came from western 
regions, such as Mesopotamia and Khuzestan. When and 
how were black-on-buff ceramics adopted by villagers 
in the Kur River Basin? How were unpainted vegetal- 
tempered coarse ceramics replaced with black-on-buff 
painted ceramics? Next, in the process of this pottery 
permeating village life of the Kur River Basin, when 
and how were black-on-buff ceramics developed? In 
attempts to answer these questions, how have previous 
researchers discussed the adoption and development 
of black-on-buff ceramics? What are the problems with 
the previous approaches to this topic? What are better 
solutions for revealing the adoption and development 
process of black-on-buff ceramics? 


Research Question No. 3: ‘How were black-on-buff 
ceramics and other pottery produced?' 


There are two types of questions regarding pottery- 
making techniques: questions related to technique and 
those related to skill. On one hand, how many technical 
steps were there in pottery making? What kind of 
technical options were available? On the other hand, 
in what degrees of quality and dexterity were black- 
on-buff ceramics produced? Can we find mistakes or 
differences of skill among archaeological materials? 


Research Question No. 4: 'How was pottery production 
organised during the Bakun period? 


As I quickly reviewed in the former section, there are 
several views regarding the organisation of pottery 
production in the Bakun period, especially taking 
craft specialisation into consideration. Why did these 
previous researchers discuss the organisation of pottery 
production in terms of craft specialisation? How did they 
develop their arguments and establish the organisation 
of pottery production in the broader social organisation 
of the Bakun period? Where do problems lie in these 
studies, either in their evidence or their theoretical 
frameworks (or both)? What are better approaches to 
discussing the organisation of pottery production? 


1-3. Framework 


This research, which is intended to answer these main 
research questions, comprises four parts: 


INTRODUCTION 


PartI: introduction and raising research 
questions (this chapter) 
Part П: reviewing previous studies and presenting 


theoretical frameworks and methodology 
(Chapters 2-4) 

Part Ш: analyses (Chapters 5-7) 

Part IV: discussion and conclusion (Chapters 8 and 9) 


Below, I briefly explain the contents of each chapter. 


In Chapter 2, to make the four research questions 1 
raised in this chapter (chronology, diachronic change 
of pottery, pottery-making technique, and organisation 
of pottery production) clearer, especially the extent of 
existing research, I will overview previous studies in 
chronological order and find their problems, which will 
be presented at the end of the chapter. 


In Chapter 3, I will explain the theoretical framework of 
this research, focusing especially on the organisation of 
pottery production. In the first half of this chapter, I will 
review the history of the concept of craft specialisation 
to find the problems with this concept and the systemic 
perspective behind it. In the second half of this chapter, 
I will introduce an alternative approach for craft- 
production studies; a relational perspective referring 
to Lave and Wenger’s community of practice, a concept 
of skill proposed by Ingold, Latour’s actor-network- 
theory, and Hodder’s entanglement theory. 


In Chapter 4, methodology, I will present terminology 
and analytical methods of wares, vessel forms, painted 
decoration, pottery-making techniques, thin-section 
petrography, and geochemical analysis. Especially in 
pottery-making techniques, methods of approaching 
the explicit sequence of technical steps (what was 
done: technique) and those of approaching the degree 
of technical skills (how it was done: skill) will be 
explained. I will provide the foundation for analysis of 
this research in Chapters 2, 3, and 4 (Part II). 


I will conduct analyses of pottery and sites from 
Chapters 5 to 10 (Part III). In Chapter 5, I will describe the 
stratigraphy, architectural remains, and radiocarbon 
dates found at Tall-e Jari A, Tall-e Bakun B, Tall-e Gap, 
and Tall-e Bakun A. I will tackle Research Question 
No. 1 (chronology) and explain the approach to the 
reconstruction of stratigraphy from the collection 
curated by the University Museum at the University 
of Tokyo (UMUT). I will also mention architecture and 
mobile artefacts related to pottery production, such 
as pottery kilns, pottery kiln-related artefacts, and 
misfired ceramics. 


In Chapter 6, the main research question is, 'When and 
how were black-on-buff ceramics adopted and developed in 
the Bakun period?’ (Research Question No. 2). Here, I 
will introduce the analysed ceramic materials curated 
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by UMUT and University of Tsukuba. I will conduct 
quantitative analyses of wares, vessel forms, rim and 
base shapes, and vessel sizes and approach diachronic 
changes of these attributes through the comparison of 
ceramic assemblages in each level at each site and the 
inter-site comparison. 


Then, to pursue other aspects of pottery changes, 
I will move on to the diachronic change of painted 
decoration. I will discuss horizontal design structures 
of painted decoration from published reports and 
unpublished drawings and classify several horizontal 
design-structure patterns, followed by a comparison of 
the inter-site horizontal design-structure patterns. 


In Chapter 7, I will analyse pottery-making techniques. 
The main question in this chapter is ‘How were black-on- 
buff ceramics and other pottery produced?’ (Research 
Question No. 3). I will begin with an observation of 
technical traces on the well-preserved materials from 
Tall-e Bakun A curated by the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago (OIC). Then, I will move on to the observation 
of potsherds from Tall-e Jari A, Tall-e Bakun B, and Tall-e 
Gap curated in UMUT. In this chapter, I will separate 
pottery-making techniques into two sections: a sequence 
of technical steps and a degree of technical skill. As for 
the former portion (technique), I will analyse the chaine 
opératoire of pottery making from clay acquisition to 
firing. Regarding the latter portion (skill), I will conduct 
skill-score analysis as a quantitative method and a 
qualitative observation of painting traces. 


In the next section of Chapter 7, I will address the rest 
of the chaine opératoire of pottery making, such as 
the technical steps of acquiring clay and tempering 
and preparing clay, using thin-section petrography. 
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I will classify 60 thin-section samples from five sites, 
including Rahmatabad, into fabric types from a 
petrographic perspective. I will also conduct an inter- 
site comparison of these fabric types and explore the 
provenances of the clay and minerals. 


Furthermore, I will conduct geochemical analyses 
using ICP-OES (inductivity coupled plasma optical 
emission spectrometer), XRD (X-ray diffraction), and 
powder XRD to supplement the petrographic analysis 
concerning provenance studies and to investigate firing 
temperatures of pottery. I will discuss geochemical 
compositions of pottery using hierarchical cluster 
analysis, principal component analysis, and linear 
discriminant analysis. As for XRD, I will compare the 
results with the previous study at Rahmatabad. 


Finally, I will develop the discussion about organisation 
of pottery production in Part IV (Chapters 8 and 
9). In Chapter 8, I will integrate the results from 
Chapters 5-7 using tanglegrams to reassemble and 
discuss communities of pottery making and village 
entanglement in each site. Next, I will discuss 
diachronic changes of communities of pottery making 
and village entanglement by comparing tanglegrams 
from Tall-e Jari A to Tall-e Bakun B, from Tall-e Bakun B 
to Tall-e Gap, and from Tall-e Gap to Tall-e Bakun A. The 
new interpretation will be compared to the systemic 
perspective representative of craft-specialisation 
studies. In the last conclusion chapter (Chapter 9), I 
will summarise each chapter by answering four main 
research questions and present relevance, limits, and 
future studies. 


In the next chapter, I begin the process of problem- 
finding in the previous studies. 


Part II: Reviewing previous studies and presenting 
theoretical frameworks and methodology 
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Chapter 2 


Previous Studies 


In Chapter 1, I raised four main research questions 
regarding the Bakun period, especially pottery making: 


Research Question No. 1: ‘Chronological relations of the 
Bakun-period sites: Where in the chronological sequence of 
the Bakun period do Bakun period sites fall?’ 


Research Question No. 2: ‘When and how were black-on- 
buff ceramics adopted and developed in the Bakun period?’ 


Research Question No. 3: ‘How were black-on-buff ceramics 
and other pottery produced?’ and 


Research Question No. 4: ‘How was pottery production was 
organised during the Bakun period?’ 


For the purpose of clarifying these research questions 
regarding the pottery production during the Bakun 
period—that is, what was studied, and what was 
debated, and what was not studied yet—I will view the 
previous studies of chronology (Section 2-1); pottery, 
especially wares, vessel forms, and painted motifs 
(Section 2-2); pottery production (Section 2-3); and 
social aspects of the Fars province in the Bakun period 
(Section 2-4), with each section corresponding to four 
research questions. I will explain these previous studies 
in chronological order. 


2-1. Previous studies of chronology 


First, in this section, I will tackle Research Question 
No. 1: ‘Chronological relations of the Bakun-period sites: 
Where in the chronological sequence of the Bakun period 
do Bakun period sites fall?’ 1 will review the excavation 
history and approaches to the chronological sequence 
of the excavated Bakun-period sites, subdividing 
the research history into three phases, (1) the 1920- 
1940s, (2) the 1950-1980s, and (3) the 1990-2010s. 
This subdivision of the chronological studies enables 
me to understand more clearly how the definition 
of the Bakun period appeared and how much effort 
archaeologists mobilized to set up the chronological 
framework of the Bakun period to explain the temporal 
dynamics of settlement pattern, social organisation, 
and pottery. At the beginning of the previous studies, 
the chronology was an end unto itself.’ 


! McCown 1942. 
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The discovery of the Bakun period site: the 19205-19405 
Ernst Herzfeld 


The 1920-40s was the discovery of the Bakun-period 
culture and the first scientific excavation. Ernst 
Herzfeld was the first excavator of Tall-e Bakun A, and 
he originally worked on the excavation of Persepolis, 
which was his major interest? He discovered the site 
that we now call Tall-e Bakun A in 1923. With the goal 
of clarifying the origin of the Elamite civilization, he 
started the excavation of Tall-e Bakun A in 1928. At that 
time, he did not use the word ‘Bakun’ but instead he 
used the word 'Persepolis'. He explained that the site 
had no name because of a legal contest concerning the 
ownership, and thus the Persepolis expedition created 
the new name 'Tol e Bakun'? He claimed that the culture 
of Tall-e Bakun A was still Neolithic, although Erich 
Schmidt claimed that the site belonged to the Copper 
Age based on the presence of copper tools. 


Alexander Langsdorff and Donald E. McCown 


With the support of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago and Herzfeld, Alexander 
Langsdorff started the excavation of the northern 
part of Tall-e Bakun A in 1932.5 Then, in 1937, Donald 
E. McCown, field assistant and subsequently assistant 
field director of the Persepolis expedition, excavated 
the southern central part of Tall-e Bakun A.5 Langsdorff 
subdivided the stratigraphy of Tall-e Bakun A into four 
building levels, I to IV, and a fifth, V, containing red 
plain pottery. McCown carried out the first detailed 
chronological approach in his book ‘The Comparative 
stratigraphy of Early Iran’.® In this book, he briefly 
reported the excavation of the central part of Tall-e 
Bakun B during the 1932 season. He confirmed two 
strata in Tall-e Bakun B, namely Bakun BI of McCown 
stratigraphy with crude unpainted pottery and Bakun 


2 Herzfeld 1929, 1932, 1941; Cool Root 2005. 

3 Herzfeld 1941: note 8. He explained that ‘At a legal contest 
concerning the ownership, it was ascertained that the mound had 
no name. Tol e Bakun, the name recently given it by the Persepolis 
expedition, must be a newly created one (Herzfeld 1941: note 8).’ 

* Schmidt 1939. 

5 Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 1; Schmidt 1939: 17, note 3. 

$ Schmidt 1939: xi. 

7 Although Langsdorff assigned a wall fragment to ‘Level V’, McCown 
considered it Level IV (Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 32). ‘Level V’ 
with red plain pottery was not confirmed at Tall-e Bakun A and I do 
not use the term in this book. 

8 McCown 1942. 
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BII of McCown stratigraphy with painted pottery. The 
excavated material was lost before the publication of 
detailed descriptions because of a German submarine’s 
attack on the ship transporting the materials? 


With the intention of placing Tall-e Bakun A and B 
chronologically, McCown referred to the excavated 
materials from Mesopotamia and Iranian sites, such as 
Cheshme Ali, Tepe Sialk, Tepe Giyan, Tepe Hissar in the 
highlands, and Susa in the lowlands. He considered that 
the Bakun BII phase, which was thought to be in part 
contemporaneous with the Samarra culture, the Halaf 
culture, and Cheshme Ali, was earlier than Tall-e Bakun 
A. With his chronological criteria based on painted 
decoration and the presence of seals, copper, and red 
ware, he concluded that the excavated ceramics from 
Tall-e Bakun A Levels I-IV were in parallelto Cheshme Ali 
IB, Tepe Sialk Ш1-5, Tepe Giyan УС, and Tepe Hissar IB. 
He thought Tepe Sialk Ш6-7 and Hissar IC corresponded 
to Tall-e Bakun A Level V. He regarded Tall-e Bakun A 
Levels IV-V and Susa I as contemporaneous. He also 
noticed that the archaeological sequence at Tall-e 
Bakun A and B is broken, with a chronological gap 
between the latest level at Tall-e Bakun B, Level BII, 
and the earliest level at Tall-e Bakun A, Level АТ. 
He presented his chronological view in the 1954 
symposium ‘The Integration of Relative Chronologies in 
Old World Archaeology'." Although he compared new 
archaeological evidence from Jaffarabad, Jowi, and 
Bendebal in the Susiana Plain, the general framework 
of the Bakun chronology remained the same as before. 


McCown also presented а  cultural-historical 
interpretation that buff ware culture derived from 
the Fars province and then spread towards western 
and northern Iran, possibly due to the movement of 
the buff ware people pushed by the red ware (Bakun 
AV) people. He further considered that the change of 
buff ware culture of Tall-e Bakun A and B implied no 
important external influence, mentioning that 


"With our present knowledge the sequence of Bakun 
B and A suggests simple development without 


significant external influence.” 


Behind this argument lies the simplistic, cultural- 
historical interpretation that regards pots as peoples.” 


Sir Aurel Stein 


Besides the scientific excavation of Tall-e Bakun A, in 
1932-34, Sir Aurel Stein conducted an archaeological 


? Alizadeh 2006: 39-40. 
10 McCown 1942: 33. 

п McCown 1954. 

12 McCown 1942: 33. 

13 Kramer 1977. 
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survey at Sarvistan, Fasa, and Darab in Fars province 
and did trial excavation in some sites such as Tall-e 
Regi, Vakilabad, Kanakan, Do Tulan, Deh-bid, and Tol-e 
Ріг,“ 


Approaches to the relative chronology of the Bakun 
period: the 1950-80s 


In the next research phase of the 1950-1980s, with the 
increase of the number of excavations of Bakun-period 
sites, there appeared various chronological approaches 
to compare the sites inside Fars province at a smaller 
scale and outside Fars in Iran at a broader perspective. 
These efforts became the basis of setting the 
chronological framework with a tripartite subdivision 
for studying temporal change within the Bakun period. 


Louis Vanden Berghe 


In the 1950s, Louis Vanden Berghe carried out soundings 
in several sites near Marv Dasht, such as Tall-e Jari A, 
Tall-e Jari B, Tall-e Mushki, and Tall-e Gap, to establish 
the chronology of prehistoric sites in Marv Dasht.” As 
a result, he defined the Mushki and Jari periods for the 
first time, both preceding the Bakun period. He also 
claimed that the ceramics from Tall-e Bakun B Level 
BII, Tall-e Bakun A, and Tall-e Gap were similar to each 
other, and then he integrated and defined them as 
Chalcolithic, or ‘Talli Bakun Cultuur’ „1 


Namio Egami, Toshihiko Sono, and Seiichi Masuda 


Soon after Vanden Berghe, Namio Egami of the 
University of Tokyo Iraq-Iran Expedition excavated 
several sites. He did soundings at Tall-e Gap, Tall-e 
Jari A, Tall-e Jari B, and Tall-e Mushki. The main goal 
of the Japanese expedition was to explore the origin 
of the civilization and its development in an incipient 
stage, and they chose the archaeological sites that 
Vanden Berghe had explored to clarify in detail the 
chronological relationship among those sites." When 
the Japanese expedition did soundings at Tall-e Bakun 
A and B in 1956 during their short visit to Persepolis, 
they numbered the building levels with a different 
system than McCown's.? The excavation supervisor, 
Seiichi Masuda, evaluated the chronological position 
of these sites by comparing the ceramic materials from 
Tall-e Bakun A and B with Tepe Sialk. He thought that 
Tall-e Bakun B Level BI of McCown’s stratigraphy was 
contemporaneous with, or earlier than, Tepe Sialk 1, 


и Stein 1936, 1937 on Vakilabad cf. Kerner 1993. 

5 Vanden Berghe 1952, 1954. 

16 Vanden Berghe 1952: 214; 1954: 401. 

17 Egami and Sono 1962: 3. 

18 Egami and Masuda 1962. In this book below I usually use McCown's 
stratigraphy and if necessary I describe ‘Tall-e Bakun BII of Japanese 
stratigraphy'. 


while Tall-e Bakun В Level ВП of McCown’s stratigraphy 
was regarded as Tepe Sialk Ш. Tepe Sialk П was 
considered earlier than Tall-e Bakun B Level BII based 
on the absence of large jars. 


Toshihiko Sono, the excavation supervisor of Tall-e Gap 
in 1959, approached the chronological position of Tall-e 
Gap by comparing the ceramic materials from Tall-e 
Bakun A and other sites in Iran.? Sono subdivided the 
stratigraphy of Tall-e Gap (20 levels) into two large 
periods (I and П) and further divided the periods into 
five shorter phases (Ia, Ib, Па, IIb, and Пс) based on 
the results of a motif analysis.” He concluded that 
the upper levels of Tall-e Gap (phases IIb and IIc) were 
contemporaneous with Tall-e Bakun A Levels I-II of 
McCown's stratigraphy. He thought that motif type I 
(painted decoration in the entire part of the exterior 
surface) was a good chronological marker of ceramics 
from Tall-e Bakun A. He did not compare the materials 
with ceramics from Tall-e Bakun B. ? 


In the excavation of Tall-e Jari A in 1959, Masuda and 
Egami found three cultural levels contemporaneous 
with Sialk I (Level III), Hassuna Ia (Level II), and Tall-e 
Gap and Tall-e Bakun A.? When the preliminary result 
was briefly reported in 1967, the excavation supervisor 
originally subdivided the stratigraphy into seven 
levels.” 


Other fieldworks in the 1950-80s 


Beyond the sites investigated by Vanden Berghe, other 
sites were also excavated in other regions of Fars 
province. In 1951, Ali Sami excavated Tall-e Nokhodi 
and Tall-e Khari in the Pasargadae Plain, north of 
the Kur River Basin.” Claire Goff excavated Tall-e 
Nokhodi in 1961 and 1962, recognised the layers as 
contemporaneous with Tall-e Bakun A Levels I-V, 
and identified these layers as a Chalcolithic site.” 
Archaeological research of Chalcolithic sites with 
black-on-buff ceramics was carried out in the northeast 
Bakhtiyari Mountains", the Раза and Darab regions”, 
and the Behbehan-Zuhreh region.” 


? Egami and Masuda 1962: 9. 

2 Egami and Sono 1962. 

21 Egami and Sono 1962: 2. 

? Strangely, neither Sono nor Masuda mention each other's works 
even when they had a lot of time to discuss and compare the results 
in Iran and Japan. 

23 Egami et al. 1977. 

234 Egami 1967. 

% Sami 1956: 24-25. 

% Goff 1963, 1964. 

27 Zagarell 1982. 

28 Miroschedji 1973. 

? Nissen 1976; Dittmann 1984. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Table 2.1 Chronological framework of the Bakun period 


proposed by Dyson 1965 
sites phase 
Bakun AIV 
Gap TI b, с (Gap IIb im 
Bakun A III III) phase) 
Bakun A II 
Gap Ila 
Bakun AI 
Gap I (Gap Ia phase) 
Bakun B II (Bakun B II phase) 
Bakun BI 


Robert H. Dyson Jr. 


Although Robert H. Dyson Jr. never excavated any 
Bakun period sites in Fars province, he approached 
the comparative chronology of the Kur River Basin 
in 1965 using the excavation results of Tall-e Gap and 
ТаП-е Bakun А and B (Table 2.1)? Unlike McCown, 
Dyson adopted the hypothesis that the Bakun pottery 
belonged to an Ubaid-related horizon that originated 
in the south-western lowland plains of Khuzestan 
at Jaffarabad and spread out to the north (Luristan, 
Kermanshah), the north-west of Iran (the Pisdeli 
culture), the east (central plateau), and the southeast 
to Fars province at Tall-e Gap Period 1.5 According to 
Dyson, the Ubaid-related cultures still existed in other 
regions, even after the end of the Susa A culture by the 
intrusion of the Uruk culture in the Susiana Plain.” 
When he described the chronology of buff ware in Fars 
province, he set up three phases: ‘Bakun ВІ-біуап VB’, 
‘Gap Ia—Bakun BII-AT, and ‘Gap IIb1—Bakun АШ-5иза A’. He 
insisted that Tall-e Gap Period Ia would fill the hiatus 
between Bakun BII and AI. This is the oldest reference 
ofthe tripartite subdivision of the Bakun period, which 
inspired Voigt and Dyson later to formulate the concept 
of ‘the Early, Middle, and Late Bakun phases’. 


William M. Sumner 


William M. Sumnersetupthe chronology ofthe Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic periods in Marv Dasht as Mushki, Jari, 
Bakun BI of McCown stratigraphy (Sumner's phase II), 
Bakun (Sumner's phase III), and Lapui (Sumner's phase 
IVA) for his dissertation concerning survey studies in 


30 Dyson 1965. 

31 Dyson 1965: 218-219. 

32 Dyson: 1965: 219. 

3 Voigt and Dyson 1992: 137. 
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1972.“ He mentioned that the Bakun phase could be 
divided into two or more subphases, though he did not 
carry out the subdivision of the Bakun phase for his 
analysis of the survey.” 


Reinhard Dittmann 


The Revolution of 1979 and the subsequent 
elimination of the old regime caused stagnation of 
archaeological research by Iranian archaeologists, 
as well as foreign expeditions.*® As a result, the 
fieldwork of the Chalcolithic period sites in Fars slowed 
down. Nevertheless, the political event provided 
opportunities for archaeologists to analyse and 
consider the excavation and survey data gathered in 
the 1960s and 1970s.” Reinhard Dittmann was one of 
the archaeologists who analysed the data, and in the 
1980s, he arranged the chronologies of Khuzestan and 
Fars with detailed comparison of ceramics excavated 
from each site in his dissertation (Table 2.2). His 
conclusion was that Tall-e Gap Period I, as proposed by 
Sono, was contemporaneous with Tall-e Bakun B Level 
ВП of McCown’s stratigraphy, but he doubted that Tall-e 
Bakun A Levels I-II were more or less contemporaneous 
with Tall-e Gap Period Пс proposed by Sono. His 
classification was based on the results from the Susiana 
Plain, and he subdivided the buff ware phase into five 
phases (Dittmann’s Bakun В Па, Bakun B IIb, Gap П, 
Bakun Aa, and Bakun Ab). 


Table 2.2 Chronological framework of the Bakun period 
proposed by Dittmann 1986 


Tripartite subdivision and the problem of the Bakun 
chronology: the 1990-2010s 


With the increasing interest in the socioeconomic 
complexity? and the ceramic production of the 
Bakun period, a clear chronological subdivision of the 
Bakun period came to be required for more detailed 
archaeological interpretations. As explained in detail 
below, Mary Voigt and Dyson attempted to subdivide 
the Bakun period. Some archaeologists proceeded 
to consider the diachronic change of the social 
organisation with their subdivision. 


Tripartite subdivision by Mary M. Voigt 


In 1992, Mary M. Voigt and Robert. H. Dyson Jr. 
published a massive work, a comparative chronology of 
all of Iran including the Bakun period of Fars province 
(Table 2.3).^ Their work also presented a list of the 
radiocarbon dates from the published data for the 
discussion of the Bakun chronology, although Frank 
Hole had presented the same list in 1987 (Table 2.4). 
Voigt and Dyson proposed a tripartite subdivision 
of the Bakun period, namely the Early Bakun, the 
Middle Bakun, and the Late Bakun phases. Although 
this tripartite subdivision was based on Dyson's 1965 
subdivision system, they modified it. It is different from 
the previous subdivision in that they defined the Early 
Bakun phase as broadly contemporaneous with Tall-e 
Bakun BII of McCown's stratigraphy, Tall-e Jari A Level 
I of Masuda's stratigraphy, and Tall-e Gap Periods Ia-b 
proposed by Sono. 


34 Sumner 1972. 

35 Sumner 1972. 

% Abdi 2001: 69-72. 
37 Hole 1987. 

38 Dittmann 1986. 


sites phase Table 2.3 Chronological framework of the Bakun period 
roposed by Voigt and Dyson 1992 
Bakun AIV Prop RE. P 
Bakun Ab phase : 
Bakun A III sites phase 
Bakun AIV 
Bakun A Gap II c? Bakun Aa phase Gap IIb, с? | Late Bakun phase 
ЕП Bakun АШ 
Gap IIb Bakun АП 
Gap II phase | 
Gap Па СарПа | Middle Bakun phase 
Bakun AI 
ou B GapIb Bakun B II b phase 
Bakun B II GapI Early Bakun phase 
ше: Б Gapla? | ВакипВПарһа$е? 
Bakun B I Bakun B I phase Bakun B I Shamsabad phase 


99 Alizadeh 1988. 
“© Voigt and Dyson 1992: 137-140. 
^' Voigt and Dyson 1992: 131 in Volume II, Hole 1987: 60. 


Table 2.4 Published radiocarbon samples of the Bakun-period sites 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


: Type of uncalibrated calibrated date 
Site Level Context sample sample No. date (BP) Reference (20) (calBCE) 
) : А 5465-5443 (1.7%) 
JariA | Shamsabad 2. |. bone | АА63492 6280569 . 5423-5408 (1.0%) 
у 8 5382-5052 (92.7%) 
Јана | Shamsabad | Sounding, Feature 13, | charred |. 07564| 6170240 Alizadeh 5221-5000 
oven seeds 2006 
Јана | Shamsabad | Sounding, Feature 9, | charred pot 10982 | 6010540 Alizadeh 5000-4796 
oven seeds 2006 
Shamsabad, Radiocarbon | 5461-5451 (0.5%) 
Bakun B Ash point Japanese trench P-931 6264+70 8:350 5377-5029 (94.9%) 
BakunB | Shamsabad | Stratigraphic trench, | charred | 4463489 6234+72 Alizadeh 5353-5001 
1.40 m above virgin soil | seeds 2006 
BakunB | Early Bakun |. Stratigraphic trench, | charred |j... 510985 | 6160240 | ‘Alizadeh 5217-5000 
1.90 m above virgin soil | seeds 2006 
3m below Radiocarbon 
Bakun B Japanese trench charcoal P-438 5990+81 | 5205-4690 
surface 5:90 
Middle 2 
Rahmatabad Trench H, 8032 charcoal | Beta-310997 | 5840+40 Kharanagi 4798-4580 
Bakun 
2014 
Middle Azizi 
Rahmatabad Trench G, 7020 charcoal | Tka-15309 5965+40 | Kharanagi et 4946-4729 
Bakun 
al. 2014 
Rahmatabad Middle Trench G, 7026, ash charcoal 5910+40 шаг iet 4897-4866 (4.796) 
Bakun layer 5 81 eÙ | 4852-4705 (90.7%) 
al. 2014 
А19 (Late | Trench A, above floor Weeks et al. | 4932-4919 (1.3%) 
Nurabad | Neolithic) (113) 20212159 29010490 2010 (4913-4688 (94.1%) 
A19 (Late Weeks et al. | 4835-4581 (94.8%) 
Nurabad Neolithic) Trench A, hearth (117) | charcoal | WK13994 5850+49 ania 4566-4559 (0.696) 
A16 (Middle Weeks et al. | 4769-4753 (1.796) 
Nurabad Bakun) Trench A, hearth (103) | charcoal | WK13996 5785+51 2010 4745-4502 (93.7%) 
: 5207-5149 (2.396) 
| = 5137-5128 (0.3%) 
Gap 17 Trench GAT-1 charcoal | САК-197 5870160 | Radiocarbon | 51215095 (0.9%) 
5.15 | 5081-4442 (89.8%) 
у 4424-4372 (2.1%) 
Egami and 
Sono 1962, 
Gap 6 Trench GAI-5 charcoal | GAK-198 5440+120 | Radiocarbon 4502-3988 
5: 115 
Bakun А 3 За. ВВ27, Trash Heap | charred |52 207562 5560+40 Alizadeh 4462-4338 
near oven seeds 2006 
Bakun A 4 Sq. BB27, Trash Deposit | 817—9 | Beta-210983| 557040 | Alizadeh 4486-4476 
seeds 2006 
Bakun A Шш Sq. BB27, Trash Heap | bone | AA63491 5612+63 Alizadeh 4582-4339 
near oven/Kiln 2006 
. Radiocarbon | 4238-3627 (92.696) 
Nokhodi 4C Trench B charcoal BM-171 50505150 10:3-4 3594-3527 (2.8%) 


Tripartite subdivision by Susanne Kerner 


Soon after their work, Susanne Kerner re-evaluated 
the ceramic materials excavated from Vakilabad, Fasa, 
where Stein conducted soundings. She also presented 
the tripartite terminology 'Früh-Bakun, Mittel-Bakun, 


17 


Spat-Bakun’.” She followed Dittmann’s results for the 
chronological consideration and adopted just the 
tripartite terminology from Voigt and Dyson’s paper. 


2 Kerner 1993: Fig. 63, 77, 78. 
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Tripartite subdivision by William Sumner 


In 1994, Sumner also adopted the tripartite subdivision 
system and divided his past survey results of the Bakun 
period into ‘the Early, Middle, and Late Bakun Stages’. 
However, his criteria of judging the Early Bakun phase, 
the Middle Bakun phase, and the Late Bakun phase 
were very rough. He defined the Early Bakun stage sites 
as the sites with a presence of the precursor Shamsabad 
pottery and the Bakun pottery on their surfaces. The 
sites with Bakun pottery and the successor the Lapui 
pottery were defined as belonging to the Late Bakun 
stage. Furthermore, he regarded the Middle Bakun 
stage sites either as sites where only the Bakun pottery 
could be found or as sites where all the Shamsabad, the 
Bakun, and the Lapui ceramics were found. 


New fieldwork since the 2000s 


Since the 2000s, new excavation projects of the Bakun 
period sites started in Fars province, such as, Tol-e 
Bashi in the Kur River Basin“, Rahmatabad in the Kamin 
Plain, sites in the plain of Darreyeh Bolaghi,'* Tol-e 
Nurabad and Tol-e Spid in the Mamasani Plain," and 
Tappe Mehr Ali in the Eghlid district.” These projects 
initiated new discussions of the Bakun chronology 
because of the rapid increase of radiocarbon samples as 
clues for absolute dating (Table 2.4). 


Abbas Alizadeh and his chronology 


Since 1988, Abbas Alizadeh has been eager to 
demonstrate the presence of nomadic people as elites in 
the fifth millennium of Fars province.? For that reason, 
he conducted an archaeological survey of northwestern 
Fars in 1995, Furthermore, in 2004, he carried out re- 
excavations at five sites—Tall-e Bakun A, Tall-e Bakun B, 
Tall-e Jari A, Tall-e Jari B, and Tall-e Mushki—to collect 
radiocarbon samples, which contributed to a better 
sense of the absolute chronology of the Bakun period 
and its preceding рһаѕеѕ.? I will review his arguments 
in more detail in Section 2-4. 


In 2006, Alizadeh published a reconsideration of the 
past excavation at Tall-e Bakun A and B conducted 
by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
with a discussion of mobile pastoralism. In that book, 
Alizadeh argued that ceramic assemblages of Tall-e 
Bakun A and B and Tall-e Gap were distinct from each 
other. Apart from Voigt and Dyson, he created a new 


5 Sumner 1994: 49, 

^ Pollock et al. (eds.) 2010. 

55 Bernbeck et al. 2005, Azizi Kharanaghi et al. 2014a,b. 
% Helwing and Seyedin 2010. 

47 Potts and Roustaei (eds.) 2006. 

в Hojabri Nobari et al. 2011. 

Alizadeh 1988. 

5 Alizadeh 2004; Alizadeh 2006: Tables 9-11. 


Table 2.5 Chronological framework of the Bakun period 
proposed by Alizadeh 2006 


Sites phase 
Bakun A Late Fars phase 
Gap Middle Fars 2 phase 
Bakun B II Middle Fars 1 phase 
Bakun BI Early Fars phase 


chronological terminology: ‘Middle Fars 1 phase, 
Middle Fars 2 phase, and Late Fars phase’ (Table 2.5). His 
system of designating prehistoric Fars originated from 
the system in the Susiana Plain developed by the Choga 
Mish project, in which he also was involved in editing 
the excavation reports. He regarded his system as 
neutral, simple, and inclusive saying, 


‘This type of terminology is neutral, simple, and 
inclusive; more importantly, it also avoids site 
names as identification of cultural phases and thus 
reduces further confusion in an array of Iranian 
chronological charts already filled with esoteric 
site names. In addition, this terminology can be 
easily amended to include discoveries of unknown 
cultural phases without introducing new names.’” 


However, Alizadeh's relative chronological order of 
sites and their levels was the same as that of Voigt and 
Dyson. He just changed the labels of the Bakun phases, 
and currently, his followers are limited.” 


Alizadeh also criticised what Voigt and Dyson called 
'the Middle Bakun period', which regards Tall-e Bakun 
A Levels I-II and Tall-e Gap Period IIa proposed by Sono 
as contemporaneous on the grounds that the classical 
Bakun A shapes and the elaborate painted motifs are 
absent іп Tall-e бар.“ In addition, he criticised Sono's 
subdivision of the Tall-e Gap sequence not only because 
the description ofthe stratigraphy ofthe building levels 
was very brief but also because the motif types, which 
Sono regarded as the main criteria for a subdivision 
of the Gap sequence, were problematic due to the 
calculating method of grouping together the ceramic 
materials found in all trenches of each level.” Based 
on the radiocarbon data collected from the soundings 
in 2004 (Table 2.4), Alizadeh stated that Middle Fars 1/ 


я Delougaz and Kantor 1996. 
52 Alizadeh 2006: 7. 

5 Helwing and Seyedin 2010. 
54 Alizadeh 2006: 46-47. 

55 Alizadeh 2006: 46-47. 


Bakun BII ranges from ca. 5200 to 4800 BCE, Middle Fars 
2/Gap from ca. 4800 to 4500 BCE, and Late Fars/Bakun A 
ranges from ca. 4500 to 4100 BCE. He thought that there 
was no overlap between the duration of Tall-e Gap and 
that of Tall-e Bakun A. 


Daniel Potts, Lloyd Weeks, and Cameron A. Petrie and their 
chronology 


At the same time, the excavation projects under Daniel 
Potts started in the Mamasani plain, west of the Kur 
River Basin (Table 2.6), He provisionally defined Tall-e 
Bakun B Level BII and Tall-e Jari A Level I as the Early 
Bakun, Tall-e Gap and Tall-e Bakun A Levels I-II as the 
Middle Bakun, and finally Bakun A Levels III-IV as the 
Late Bakun, although they recognised the chronological 
lack of clarity and its disputed status." They collected 
several radiocarbon samples of the Bakun period, 
which also contributed to the discussion ofthe absolute 
chronology. 


Lloyd Weeks, Cameron Petrie, and Daniel Potts took 
into consideration the absolute date of the adoption 
of black-on-buff ware in the Mamasani plain and the 
adoption mechanism of black-on-buff ceramics." Using 
radiocarbon dates obtained from the excavation at 
Tol-e Nurabad, they concluded that the adoption of 
black-on-buff ceramics occurred at the beginning of 
the fifth millennium B.C. in southwestern Iran, saying, 


'One possible conclusion to be drawn from the 
new chronological evidence is that the origins of 
the black-on-buff Bakun ceramic tradition lie in 


Table 2.6 Chronological framework of the Bakun period 
proposed by Potts and Roustaei 2006 
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the lowlands, whence some degree of stylistic and 
technological influence spread to the highlands of 
Fars in the early fifth millennium В.С.?? 


In addition, they mentioned the continuity from the 
Neolithic to the Bakun period in terms of settlement 
pattern, architecture, subsistence practices, and 
pottery.? Unlike McCown or Alizadeh's arguments that 
the appearance of the black-on-buff ceramics was a 
result of the migration of other peoples or specialised 
potters, they rather interpreted that the appearance of 
the black-on-buff ceramics was caused by the contact 
with black-on-buff ceramic-using communities in 
regions neighbouring Fars province. 


Reinhard Bernbeck and his chronology 


Reinhard Bernbeck and his colleague presented the 
chronological framework of the Bakun period in the 
excavation report of Tol-e Bashi, also mentioning the 
current problem of the chronological subdivision (Table 
2.7). Following mainly Dittmann, they separated the 
chronological positions of Tall-e Bakun B, Tall-e Gap, and 
Tall-e Bakun A clearly on the grounds that there were rare 
frequencies of abstract bird motifs and diagonal wavy line 
motifs inside bowls from Tall-e Bakun B and Tall-e Jari A. 
Bernbeck and his colleague assigned Tall-e Bakun B, Tall-e 
Gap, and Tall-e Bakun A to Early, Middle, and Late Bakun, 
respectively. They also classified Tall-e Gap and Bakun 
A into two phases (Middle Bakun 1 and 2 to Tall-e Gap 
Periods Ia-b and IIa-c proposed by Sono, Late Bakun 1 and 
2 to Tall-e Bakun A Levels I-II and II-IV). They also raised 
three problems of the chronology of the Bakun period: 


Table 2.7 Chronological framework of the Bakun period 
proposed by Bernbeck et al. 2010 


56 Potts and Roustaei (eds.) 2006. 
57 Potts and Roustaei (eds.) 2006: 8. 
58 Weeks et al. 2010. 


sites phase sites phase 
Bakun AIV Bakun AIV 
Late Bakun phase Late Bakun 2 phase 
Bakun А Ш Bakun А Ш 
Bakun АП Bakun АП 
Gap II b, с? Late Bakun 1 phase 
Bakun AI Bakun AI 
Middle Bakun phase 
Gap Ila Middle Bakun 2 
Gap II phase 
Gap I 
Middle Bakun 1 
Gap I 
phase 
Bakun B II Early Bakun phase 
Bakun B II Early Bakun phase 
DI Shamsabad phase Bakun B I Shamsabad phase 


59 Weeks et al. 2010: 263. 
9 Weeks et al. 2010: 263-264. 
9: Bernbeck et al. 2010. 
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1) the unbalanced amount of information in the 
publication records, 

2) few radiocarbon dates, and 

3) apossible functional difference between sites.” 


Summary: problems of the Bakun chronology 


In this section, I overviewed the excavation history 
of the Bakun-period sites and many proposals for the 
chronological frameworks of the Bakun period. There 
are two problems in the chronology of the Bakun 
period, other than those Bernbeck pointed out. First, 
archaeologists currently favour a tripartite subdivision 
system, especially since the 1990s. However, the 
boundaries between these three subphases are 
ambiguous and still debated. This situation is 
evident from Tables 2.1-3, 5-7, where chronological 
relationships between Tall-e Bakun A, Tall-e Bakun B, and 
Tall-e Gap, whether chronologically contemporaneous 
or not, varied depending on researchers. It is likely that 
specific issues created this ambiguity of boundaries 
between each phase of the Bakun period. Each phase 
was assigned to one type-site (Tall-e Bakun B, Tall-e 
Gap, and Tall-e Bakun A). As mentioned above, the 
tripartite subdivision is based not on a single site but 
on three separate sites. This implies that the transition 
of one phase to another, which helps us identify the 
nature of transitional cultural changes, has not been 
clarified by means of stratigraphic evidence. Petrie also 
pointed out the lack of evidence for transitions between 
cultural periods in Fars.” 


The second problem lies in the archaeological 
attributes used for establishing the chronology. 
Previously, painted motifs and design structures on 
black-on-buff ceramics have been used primarily by 
archaeologists as chronological markers for the Bakun 
period. Painted motifs, however, add confusion when 
we tackle the problem of the Bakun period chronology 
because so many patterns of painted motifs exist, but 
the diagnostic motifs showing diachronic changes are 
still unclear. Besides, the classification system of the 
painted motifs varied depending on researchers, as 
reviewed in Section 2-2. 


2-2. Previous studies of pottery 


The second research question in this research is 
‘When and how were black-on-buff ceramics adopted and 
developed in the Bakun period?’ This section, in which I 
review previous studies of pottery during the Bakun 
period, will contribute to finding diachronic changes 
of previous researchers’ understandings and interests 
in the Bakun pottery concerning wares, vessel forms, 
and painted motifs. I set up three research phases of 


5: Bernbeck et al. 2010: 153. 
9 Petrie 2011: 158. 


the Bakun period pottery studies: (1) the 1920-1940s, 
(2) the 1950-1980s, and (3) the 1990-2010s. 


General description and motif analysis: the 1930 -1940s 
Pottery studies by Ernst Herzfeld 


Ernst Herzfeld published a report that contributed to 
the description of the ceramic materials excavated 
from Tall-e Bakun A іп 1932,4 He described general 
characteristics of finds, including production 
techniques, the presence of painted motifs, and the 
thickness of ceramic vessels.® He classified vessel forms 
into 17 types and shapes based on complete vessels 
or well-preserved potsherds (Klasse Aa-M).55 He also 
subdivided the painted motifs into 22 types (A-N), and 
then categorised all of the published materials, which 
were photographed or drawn into these types with 
the information of similarly painted motifs discovered 
from other sites.” 


In his book ‘Iran in the Ancient East’ from his lecture 
in 1936, Herzfeld discussed the prehistoric painted 
motifs of ceramic materials from Tall-e Bakun A. With 
ethnographic analogies of decorations that the tribes 
all over the world depicted, he evaluated the painting 
as follows; 


‘Painted pottery produced at home is the main field 
of artistic activity. The decoration is entirely juvenile, 
sometimes infantile. In most cases conventions have 
not yet been established. The degree of abstraction 
in rendering the subjects varies widely, although 
the whole material is strictly contemporary. Animal 
designs have a tendency towards realism; pseudo- 
geometric configurations are often interpreted 
as animals by the addition of animal parts. On the 
other hand, there is a wealth of purely abstract 
symbols, which are mutable and may go over into 
each other. Everything may be represented totally 
or partly, a principle that suggests magic notions 
behind the abstract designs. The entire symbolism 
of the paintings is highly expressive, evidently 
meant to convey thoughts. Therefore, in essence, it is 
connected with later writing, of which it represents a 
stage more primitive than pictographic signs. ® 


Behind Herzfeld's texts, there was an evolutionary 
paradigm which misunderstood that humanity is 
growing up through time and that the diachronic 
change from painted decoration to pictographic signs 
reflected the growth of humanity. 


9 Herzfeld 1932. 

$ Herzfeld 1932: 5-6. 
6% Herzfeld 1932: 6-7. 
9 Herzfeld 1932: 8-11. 
68 Herzfeld 1941: 62. 


Pottery studies by Donald E. McCown 


The history of detailed descriptions of the Bakun 
pottery dates back to McCown. In the excavation report 
of Tall-e Bakun A, he described and classified the vessel 
form, painted decoration, relationship between vessel 
form and decoration, and the diachronic change of 
frequencies of decoration types.? He recognised fine 
ware and thick red-surfaced ceramics with small grits, 
or cooking pots. He classified the vessel forms of black- 
on-buff ceramics into more than 16 vessel forms.” The 
well-preserved complete vessel forms of black-on-buff 
ceramics from Tall-e Bakun A enabled him to propose 
this detailed subdivision. He also classified the painted 
designs into more than 20 groups." His classification 
was based mainly on the structure of the designs. He 
also paid attention to the relationship between vessel 
form and decorative structure." 


McCown's interest in the painted design was so 
enthusiastic that he also studied the artistic qualities 
of the ceramic producers at Tall-e Bakun A.” He 
considered that, because of the geometrical shape of 
the decorated pottery, the painters had to solve the 
problem of painting designs on the vessels, which 
have surfaces difficult to paint precisely, and that 
the painters came up with various solutions by using 
limiting bands, repetition of motifs, centrifugal and 
radial painting, and keeping symmetries, with the 
mention of the importance of rhythm. 


In addition, McCown attempted to interpret diachronic 
changes of pottery during the occupation period of 
Tall-e Bakun A.” He mentioned the slight changes, such 
as the new motifs and the established designs in the 
later phases. When McCown compared the paintings of 
Tall-e Bakun A with those of Tall-e Bakun B Level BII, 
he noticed the diachronic change of the painted animal 
style, that is, 


'One of the more marked changes is in the animal 
style, where the less flowing forms of Bakun BII are 
replaced by а type with sweeping line in Bakun A.’ > 


9 Langsdorff and McCown 1942. 

? Deep bowls, broad bowls, small bowls, hemispherical bowls, conical 
bowls, campaniform bowls, inverted rim bowls, squat pots, globular 
and ovoid pots, jars, beakers, cups, miniature cones and saucers, 
cooking vessels, and varia. 

7 Overall patterns (I), suspended elements (II), vertical design (III, 
IV), zones divided into fields or panels(VI-VIII), checkered zones (IX), 
joined or unjoined elements (V, X, XI) plain horizontal bands (XII), 
elements on a central line (XIII), horizontal zigzags (XIV), reversing 
triangles (XV), and meanders or wavy bands (XVI) and VARIA. 

72 Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 33-34. 

7 Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 53-56. 

7 Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 59-60. 

5 McCown 1942: 23. 
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Data accumulation and description: the 1950-1980s 


Since the first description of the Bakun ceramics by 
McCown, researchers during the 1950-1980s put much 
effort into writing general descriptions of the excavated 
pottery. This trend was in accord with the cultural- 
historical paradigms that demanded much more 
elaborate archaeological data to trace more precisely 
the history of particular human societies or groups in 
particular times.” Their main purpose of describing 
the wares, vessel forms, and painted decoration in 
the excavation reports was to solve the chronological 
problems and relative dating. However, unlike McCown, 
the research in this period (e.g., Sono and Masuda) 
did not pursue 'the particular human groups' but the 
process of development towards complex societies. 


Pottery studies by Sono 


In the excavation report of Tall-e Gap, Sono adopted 
a style of description similar to McCown's, and he 
subdivided the vessel forms into 25 forms based on the 
complete vessels and the painted designs into more than 
60 motif types." The unique approach in his report was 
the calculation of frequencies of motif types during the 
occupation periods of Tall-e Gap Levels 1-17. As a result, 
he could discover the chronological indicators among 
the painted designs, which had specific lifespans in the 
stratigraphy of Tall-e бар.” For example, the painted 
ceramics decorated overthe entire surface became more 
popular than those decorated only on the upper part 
after Level 12b. Designs IVb (cross-hatched lozenge), VI 
(rectangle filled with short articulated lines), and XIII 
(comb motif) appeared more frequently in levels earlier 
than Level 14b. Design I and its variants (various types 
of elements in zones bordered by two thick horizontal 
bands) are more popular in Gap II (Levels 1-12b) than in 
Gap I (Levels 14a -17). The stratigraphic distribution of 
design Ic5 (rectangle filled with short lines), Ig (zigzag 
and lozenge), and п (filled rectangle and vertical lines) 
concentrated on Levels 9-12b. Most samples with 
designs Ib (bands and horizontal lines) and Ie (lozenge 
structure filled with diagonal short lines) appeared only 
between Levels 5b and 9. However, he did not study the 
diachronic changes of wares and vessel forms at Tall-e 
Gap. 


Pottery studies by Masuda and Goff 


In the excavation report of Tall-e Bakun A and B, 
Masuda defined a more restricted number of vessel 
forms and motif types.” Rather, he devoted his effort 
to comparing the ceramic materials and other artefacts 


7% Trigger 2006: 311-313. 

” Egami and Sono 1962: 5-10. 
% Egami and Sono 1962: 11-20. 
? Egami and Masuda 1962. 
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from Tall-e Bakun A with those from Tall-e Bakun B. 
The pottery studies of Tall-e Jari A and Tall-e Nokhodi 
remained brief descriptions of excavated materials.” 
Goff classified the ware types of ceramics found at 
ТаП-е Nokhodi into six types.*! She also considered the 
temporal change of wares during the occupation period 
of Tall-e Nokhodi and noticed the transition from buff 
ware to red ware. She classified the shapes of buff 
ware into seven types," referring to McCown's form 
of classification. She described the painted motifs on 
buff ware, comparing them with the patterns found in 
Tall-e Bakun A. She paid special attention to the animal 
designs, mentioning the more realistic character of the 
painted motifs at Tall-e Nokhodi than at Tall-e Bakun 
A or Susa. 


Pottery studies after the tripartite subdivision system: 
the 1990s-2010s 


Since the 1990s, with the appearance of the tripartite 
subdivision explained in Section 2-1-3, the approaches 
to identifying wares, vessel forms, and painted motifs 
in each phase (the Early, Middle, and Late Bakun) 
became popular. I will provide an overview of pottery 
studies based on the tripartite subdivision system, 
focusing mainly on Voigt, Dyson, and Alizadeh. Below, 
I will explain what these researchers argue concerning 
the pottery characteristics in each phase (A: Early, B: 
Middle, and C: Late) during the Bakun period. After that, 
I will introduce the recent pottery studies by Bernbeck, 
Potts, Weeks, Petrie, and Mutin, and then point out the 
problems of the previous pottery studies. 


A) Early Bakun phase/Middle Fars 1 phase? 


On the basis that not only Tall-e Bakun B but also Tall-e 
Gap Periods Ia-b proposed by Sono belonged to the 
Early Bakun phase, Voigt and Dyson pointed out the 
characteristics of this phase;* 


1) both the coarse, chaff-tempered Shamsabad 
ware and the Bakun buff slipped and painted 
ware existed; 

2) large jars were painted with isolated motifs on 
the shoulder and with straight, everted necks 
painted as a solid zone; and 


8° Goff 1963, 1964; Egami et al. 1977. 

8! Red ware, Grey and black wares, Unpainted buff wares, Painted 
wares, Grit-tempered coarse wares, and Straw-tempered coarse 
wares. 

8: Ring-based bowls, Saucers, simple Bowls with flat or rounded 
bases, Conical bowls, Beakers, Cups, and Jars. 

83 Below I arrange the terminology of Voigt and Dyson (the Early 
Bakun, the Middle Bakun, and the Late Bakun) and that of Alizadeh 
(Middle Fars 1, Middle Fars 2, and Late Fars) in a line. However, strictly 
speaking, there is a bit difference between these terminologies in 
time range and material culture. 

м Voigt and Dyson 1992: 138. 


3) deep bowls were painted in a wide zone 
composed of thick and thin bands with a central 
band of geometric elements. 


On the other hand, with the opinion that Middle Fars 
1 was represented by the ceramics only from Tall-e 
Bakun BII, Alizadeh thought the features of this phase 
were as follows:* 


1) there were three ware types, fine buff ware, 
standard buff ware, and coarse ware; 

2) the diagnostic motifs were dot-centred circle 
motif, double zigzag bands with vertical strokes 
motif, and suspended chevrons and loops on the 
interior of bowls; and 

3) jars with a solid painted band on flaring high- 
neck, hemispherical jars with an everted rim 
existed. 


Alizadeh considered that the Bakun BII ceramics were 
influenced by the ceramics of the Middle Susiana 
phase in Khuzestan. This consideration led him to his 
argument that the Bakun pottery was brought to Fars 
by the migration of specialised potters, as explained in 
more detail in Section 2-4, 


B) Middle Bakun phase/Middle Fars 2 phase 


Voigt and Dyson raised five main features of this phase, 
in which Tall-e Gap Па and Tall-e Bakun AI-II were 
included.” 


1) More than one-half of the exterior surface of the 
ceramics were covered by painted motifs set in 
one to three horizontal registers. 

2) Stylized humans and animals, such as caprines, 
birds, fish, and plants were diagnostic motifs. 

3) Circular Maltese cross patterns and dotted 
motifs frequently appeared. 

4) One diagnostic design structure composed of 
a band and solid and dash-filled rectangles 
(Motif-type Ic5 of Sono’s classification) showed 
a relationship with the Middle Farukh period in 
the Deh Luran plain. 

5) The first appearance of conical bases dates back 
to this phase. 


C) Late Bakun phase/Late Fars phase 
Voigt and Dyson explained the ceramics of the final 


phase below, which includes Tall-e Bakun A Levels Ш- 
IV and Тай-е Gap Periods IIb-c proposed by Sono.: 


85 Alizadeh 2006: 67-68. 

86 Alizadeh 2006: 11. 

*' Voigt and Dyson 1992: 138-139. 
** Voigt and Dyson 1992: 139-140. 


1) The painted motifs became more elaborate 
and complicated with geometric and 
representational designs, sometimes covering 
the entirety of the vessels. 

2) Negative patterns appeared. 

3) Тһе vessel walls of bowls were very thin. 

4) Redburnished coarse ware appeared. 

5) Strange and impractical pottery forms also 


appeared, such as funnel-shaped vessels and 
bowls with painted decoration on their interiors 
and surfaces. 


On the other hand, Alizadeh regarded only the pottery 
from Tall-e Bakun A as Late Fars phase. Following 
McCown, he redescribed the five ware types (fine buff 
ware, standard buff ware, coarse buff ware, coarse ware, 
fine and coarse red ware ) and vessel forms (open forms, 
closed forms, and special forms)? He approached 
the description of painted motifs in this phase by 
paying attention to the grammar of design and artistic 
qualities. He emphasised the artistic quality of the 
painter of this phase, similar to McCown's emphasis, 
and his conclusion was basically the same as McCown's 
conclusion.” In addition, as a quantitative approach, 
he subdivided the vessel forms at Tall-e Bakun A into 
seven types and calculated the frequencies of the main 
elements of design (animal, human, plant, non-linear 
and geometric, linear, miscellaneous, and uncertain) on 
each vessel excavated from each level of each locus in 
the appendix.” 


Pottery studies by Bernbeck and his colleagues 


In the discussion of the chronological position of 
Tol-e Bashi during the Chalcolithic, Bernbeck and his 
colleagues analysed the motif parallels of Tol-e Bashi 
with those of the other sites”. In the analysis, they 
adopted the premise that each motif had a specific 
lifespan, which dated back to Sono’s motif analysis of 
Tall-e Gap”. Their results were presented in the form 
of lifespan tables chronologically subdivided into Early 
Bakun, Middle Bakun 1, Middle Bakun 2, Late Bakun 1, 
and Late Bakun 2.“ 


Pottery studies by Weeks, Petrie, and Mutin 


In the excavation report of Tol-e Nurabad, Lloyd Weeks 
and his colleagues described registered sherds based 
on 10 categories, namely (1) vessel form, (2) forming 
technique, (3) firing, (4) fabric colour, (5) inclusions, 
(6) finishing, (7) exterior coating, (8) interior coating, 


89 Alizadeh 2006: 68-75. 

% Alizadeh 2006: 75; Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 56. 
% Alizadeh 2006: Chart 2-42. 

9 Bernbeck et al. 2010: 159-161. 

% Egami and Sono 1962. 

% Bernbeck et al. 2010: Table 6.5. 
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(9) decoration (exterior and interior), and (10) parallels 
discovered at the other sites. Besides the description 
of drawn sherds, they also described the ceramic 
assemblage phase by phase, paying attention to wares, 
shapes, and decorations. Unlike McCown and Sono, 
they adopted a flexible description system without 
fixed categorisation of vessel forms and decoration. 
Rather, they concentrated on finding parallels from 
previous publications. 


In 2010, Weeks and his colleagues provided the Bakun 
pottery studies with a spatially broader perspective.” 
They raised a question to the use of terminology 'Ubaid 
related', pointing out the presence of core-periphery 
bias and the vague boundary of the 'Ubaid related' 
sites caused by the adoption of that terminology. 
They argued that it led to overstating the similarity 
between southern Mesopotamia and Susiana based 
only on the black-on-buff ware. They present the 
term 'Ubaid-related-related' as one example of 'reductio 
ad absurdum' caused by the terminology ‘Ubaid related’ 
and its theoretical background. The problem is also 
serious when we approach the black-on-buff ceramic 
horizon not only in pan-southwest Asian scales but also 
in smaller regional scales (e.g., a ‘Bakun-style’ ceramic 
horizon). 


They also proposed that one theoretical approach to 
tackle the broad-scale distribution of black-on-buff 
ceramics is the perspective of materiality. As one 
approach to explain the widespread distribution of 
the black-on-buff pottery, they paid attention to the 
cultural values of the black-on-buff ceramics by using 
the modern example of the widespread distribution of 
the Coke bottle, saying that, 


'Could not a future archaeologist glimpse the 
dramatic political and economic transformations 
of the twentieth century through an analysis of 
the distribution of the Coke bottle? This simple 
beverage container remains an icon of the 
ideology of capitalist free enterprise and a material 
embodiment of its spread.” 


Then they argue that, 


'It is only an understanding of the cultural values 
that structured these behaviours that can provide 
insight into the significance of such material 
remains, and by extension the significance of 
specific black-on-buff pottery traditions and the 
black-on-buff ceramic horizon that they define. ‘* 


% Weeks et al. 2006: 40-41. 

°° Weeks et al. 2010. 

97 Weeks et al. 2010: 266. 

% Weeks et al. 2010: 266-267. 
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In recent studies, Cameron Petrie discussed the pottery 
change in a long-term perspective by comparing the 
former and later period ceramics and in a short-term 
perspective by comparing each phase within the Bakun 
period;? 

1) Technological innovation in ceramics of the 
Bakun period was (a) the use of calcareous clay, 
(b) the use of basic turning device, (c) black 
painted decoration, and (d) firing temperature 
ranging between 850 and 1000 °C. 

Continuity of motifs existed in the Mamasani 
region between the Late Neolithic and the Early 
Bakun phase, thereby criticising Alizadeh’s 
potter-migration hypothesis. 

There was little technological change in the buff 
ware ceramic production between the Middle 
Bakun phase and the Late Bakun phase, except 
for the elaboration of the decoration and vessel 
forms. 


2) 


3) 


Benjamin Mutin compared the black-on-buff ceramics 
in broad regions ranging from southern Mesopotamia to 
south-east Pakistan, and then attempted to understand 
the local aspects of the black-on-buff ceramics in the 
Fars ргоуіпсе.'% 


Pottery studies by Hassan Talai 


The pottery studies of the Bakun period flourished not 
only in European-American academic societies but 
also in Iranian academia. Iranian archaeologist Hassan 
Talai published two books in Persian about Iranian 
prehistoric pottery in 2006 and 2011.1" The former 
one, ‘Eight Thousand years of Iran Pottery’, reviewed and 
discussed prehistoric pottery found throughout Iran. 
Chapter 5 of the book introduced the prehistoric pottery 
of southwestern Zagros, ranging from the Neolithic to 
the Bronze Age. Especially, he paid attention to the 
painted motifs of animals, plants, and human figurines 
and discussed symbolism. In the latter book, he focused 
on material cultures of the Chalcolithic period in Iran, 
introduced the Chalcolithic ceramics of the Fars region 
in Chapter 3 of the book,” and assessed that the potters 
were devoted intensively to artistic activities in the 
form of painting pottery. In Chapter 4 of this book, 
he also discussed metallurgy, subsistence economy, 
potter’s wheel, painted decoration of the ceramics, 
architectures, stone and bone tools, stamp seals, and 
clay figurines. 


9 Petrie 2011:162, 166. 
100 Mutin 2012. 

101 Таја! 2006, 2011. 
Talai 2011: 108-119. 
Talai 2011: 114-115. 
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Summary: problems of the Bakun pottery studies 


The above-explained review indicated that the pottery 
studies before the 1990s aimed to accumulate data for 
establishing a chronology. It was after the 1990s that 
researchinterestsshiftedfrom chronology to pottery and 
its diachronic change under the tripartite subdivision 
system. The current research interests extend to broad- 
scale and longer-term pottery studies. I present three 
problems of the Bakun pottery studies, which I tackle 
in this research. First, the studies of diachronic change 
of the Bakun pottery was not enough, except for the 
general description of diachronic changes of painted 
motifs and vessel forms conducted by Voigt and Dyson. 
Second, until now, there has been scarce research that 
quantitatively approaches the diachronic change of 
pottery from the early phase to the final phase of the 
Bakun period. Finally, the previous typological and 
morphological classification systems, especially those 
of vessel forms and painted motifs varied according 
to researchers. The comparison of these classification 
systems is required for a new analysis. 


2-3. Pottery production and the recent findings of 
workshops 


This section corresponds to Research Question No. 
3: 'How were black-on-buff ceramics and other pottery 
produced?' To clarify what was studied and what was 
debated regarding the pottery production, I picked 
up the previous studies of pottery production and 
separated them from those of wares, vessel forms, and 
painted motifs (Section 2-2). I will review the pottery- 
production studies in the Bakun period following 
three research phases of the Bakun-period pottery- 
production studies: (1) the 1930-1980s, (2) the 1990- 
2000s, and (3) recent findings of pottery production. 


Description of pottery making technique: the 1930-1980s 


Several researchers have studied pottery production 
duringtheBakun period. The mainongoing disputeisthe 
degree of craft specialization of the pottery production, 
namely household-based or workshop-based. Below, I 
will summarise the description of ceramic production- 
related materials, the evaluation of pottery production 
techniques, and the interpretation of the production 
system tackled by various archaeologists. 


The first description about pottery production during 
the Bakun period dates back to the 1930s and was 
based on the excavation results from Tall-e Bakun A. 
In 1928, Herzfeld discovered one pottery kiln in the 
northern part of the site. He noticed the vaporisation 
phenomenon of the painted motifs inside a pottery kiln 


104 Herzfeld 1932: 5, Langsdorff and McCown 1942: Fig. 4. 


caused by piling up vessels. Alexander Langsdorff 
also reported the excavated kiln from Tall-e Bakun A 
and hand-sized clay-pieces with perforations found in 
nearby kilns, which he interpreted either as support for 
pots during firing ог as the floor of the firing chamber.’ 


In 1941, Herzfeld presented his interpretation of the 
pottery production and its organisation in a lecture 
about prehistoric Iran.” He thought that pottery 
production was not a specialised activity but a usual 
practice by every man and woman dwelling in a village, 
on the grounds that several pottery kilns were found 
at Tall-e Bakun A.’ He did not think that the use of a 
potter’s wheel for the production of ceramics existed 
during the Bakun period. He thought that the pottery 
surface was scratched off to make it thinner after 
drying. 


On the other hand, in the excavation report from Tall-e 
Bakun A, McCown described technical details of the 
ceramic materials.” He found technical traces by direct 
observation in the course of drawing the materials and 
arranging the materials for publication. He presented 
some important remarks about the production 
technique as follows: 


1) the presence of vaporised paint on the surface of 
the ceramics; 

2) the absence of the use of a potter's wheel from 
the evidence of off-centring pottery, which was 
identified from base sherds or complete vessels; 

3) extra layers of clay inside large jars for 
strengthening the joint; and 

4) traces of surface treatment, such as wet 


smoothing and scraping. 


Contrary to Herzfeld, McCown emphasised the high 
quality of painting technique of the potters of Tall-e 
Bakun A as follows: 


‘A few observations may be made on the technique 
of painting. In many cases the outline of the design, 
drawn with thinner paint than the interior, may 
be clearly distinguished, particularly if the vessel 
has been overfired, when almost every brush 
stroke stands out plainly. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that much of the painting was done 
by highly competent artists with exceptional 
draftsmanship."'? 


105 Herzfeld 1932: 5. 

1% Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 7. 
107 Herzfeld 1941. 
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19 McCown 1942: 24-26. 
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From the 1950s until the end of the 1980s, as mentioned 
before, the research interest about pottery production 
techniques was restricted to the descriptions in the 
excavation reports, such as those of Tall-e Bakun A 
and В by the Japanese expedition," Tall-e Gap," Tall-e 
Nokhodi,? and Tall-e Jari А.“ They did not discuss 
the production system during the Bakun period. For 
example, in the excavation report of Tall-e Gap, Sono 
mentioned several apparent traces of pottery-making 
techniques observed from ceramic materials: 


1) coiling method; 

2) joining the neck, body, and base after forming 
these parts separately; 

3) joining the ring of the base and body after 
separately forming these parts; 

4) possible use of turntable, not potter's wheel; 

5) presence of two types of pigments, black and 
reddish brown; 

6) possible use of two types of paint brushes, a soft 
one and a hard one; and 

7) vaporisation of the painted motif.'^ 


In 1972, under the powerful processual archaeological 
paradigm, Sumner reported in his dissertation that 
kiln wasters were collected from five sites during his 
archaeological survey in the Kur River Basin, which 
would be indicators of pottery production." Among 
the sites with kiln wasters, there was only one large 
site, and the others are small sites of less than 2.5 ha 
extent. Considering this with the settlement-pattern 
studies, he concluded that pottery production in the 
Bakun period was not restricted to large sites. 


Growing interest in pottery production and craft 
specialisation: the 1980-2000s 


As the discussion of sociopolitical complexity in the 
Chalcolithic period of west Asia flourished in the 1980s, 
archaeologists came to pay more attention to the 
beginning of craft specialisation of ceramics. Alizadeh 
re-evaluated the excavation of Tall-e Bakun A and 
argued for a segregation of an accounting quarter with 
storerooms (northern part) from the craft workshop 
(central-southern part) in Tall-e Bakun A, indicating 
specialised craft production. Then, Alizadeh assumed a 
model in which small groups of elites, who had strong 
ties with nomads, controlled the production of ceramics 
by attached specialists at Tall-e Bakun A.'7 


41 Egami and Masuda 1962. 

12 Egami and Sono 1962. 
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In 1994, Sumner supported Alizadeh’s argument about 
craft specialisation in the Bakun period." He raised 
the evidence of specialised pottery production, such 
as the widespread distribution of the production- 
related materials at Tall-e Bakun A, and the absence 
of evidence for pottery production at large portions of 
surveyed sites. He also mentioned that the advanced 
production technique and elaborateness of Bakun 
pottery evidenced skilled craftsmanship.” He did not 
mention a degree of craft specialisation in the Bakun 
period. 


In contrast to Alizadeh and Sumner, from the 
reconsideration of excavated materials from Tall-e 
Bakun A, James Fraser argued that the beautifully 
decorated black-on-buff pottery may not have been 
limited to specific production centres, such as Tall-e 
Bakun A, and that pottery making was not necessarily 
an élite-controlled activity.” He suggested that goods, 
including ceramics, were produced at a household level, 
though he mentioned the possibility of specialised craft 
manufacture conducted by specific families at Tall-e 
Bakun A. 


In 2010, Weeks and his colleagues also reviewed and 
evaluated the stages of the pottery production during 
the Bakun period. They posited the presence of 
specialist potters due to evidence showing a high degree 
of pottery-making skills and the time-consuming 
work.” In addition, citing Sumner's survey results that 
there are limited numbers of sites that show ceramic 
production, they suggested a few specialised ceramic 
production sites existed and manufactured pottery for 
exchange. In conclusion, they envisaged local exchange 
of pottery taking place within limited parts of the Kur 
River Basin and the Mamasani Plain. 


Recent findings of production-related remains of pottery 
Pottery-production studies by Bernbeck and Pollock 


There have been recent findings of installations related 
to pottery production in the Bakun period. Reinhard 
Bernbeck, Susan Pollock, and Hassan Fazeli found one 
pottery kiln from the excavation of Rahmatabad.'^ 
There was a thick, round pottery disk with large holes 
inside the kiln, which may have been the dividing floor 


"8 Sumner 1994: 59. 

19 Sumner 1994: 59, 

120 Fraser 2008: 14-16. 

11 Fraser 2008: 15. In 2001, a Japanese archaeologist also re-analysed 
the excavation report of Tall-e Bakun A and reached a similar 
conclusion that the pottery production was part-time household- 
based specialised production with comparison to a Chalcolithic site 
in Syria (Kume 2001). 

122 Weeks et al. 2010. 

13 Weeks et al. 2010: 264. 

14 Bernbeck et al. 2005: 98, 102. 


between the firing chamber and the loading chamber. 
Outside the kiln, many well-preserved vessels and 
three misfired bowls, which were fused together, were 
found. There were no houses contemporaneous with 
the pottery kiln, except for many small pits that were 
covered with potsherds and pebbles. They also found 
vessels, possibly made by children and apprentices, and 
discussed how the potters learned their craft at the 
site. > 


Based on the evidence from Rahmatabad, Pollock 
further discussed the ceramic production in terms of 
learning."* She suggested that the potters of the Bakun 
period had more mental space that allowed them to 
create new pottery designs, in contrast to the Neolithic 
potters. Citing McCown's statement about how to paint 
the motifs, she argued that 'Bakun potters were free to 
experiment with the kinds of designs they painted; stricter 
limits were set on how they painted ет’ 7 She presented 
the evidence of unbaked clay with small fingerprints 
as children playing and imitating the adults potting. In 
addition, she presented a fine pottery vessel with too- 
thick walls, inconsistent shape, and unskilful painting. 
She identified it as the pottery made by an apprentice. 
She suggests that this evidence implies that ‘learning to 
pot proceeded by children’s mimetic actions, followed later on 


by experimentation and observation’. 


In addition, she supposed that there were no formal 
or step-by-step instructions on how to form vessels 
and paint them. Instead, apprentices learned by close 
observation and imitation of the gestures and techniques 
the senior potters used. Thus, she concluded that there 
was more latitude on the appearance of the product in 
the Bakun period than in the Neolithic, although how 
the vessels were painted was very restricted, and that 
the apprentices were allowed to be members of potting 
groups that could access fine clay and equipment. 


Pottery-production studies by Helwing and Seyedin 


During the rescue excavation projects for the 
construction of the Sivand Dam in 2005, Barbara Helwing 
and Mozhgan Seyedin excavated Sites 73, 91, and 131 
in Darre-ye Bolaghi, where they found various types of 
kilns.’ From site 91, where the Bakun-period cultural 
deposits were largely disturbed by a later occupation, 
one single-chamber pottery kiln and two ‘pomegranate’ 
or ‘keyhole-shaped’ pottery kilns with two chambers 
were discovered. A geomagnetic survey confirmed the 
presence of at least nine pottery kilns in Site 73. They 
excavated five kilns (two-chamber pomegranate type) 


125 Bernbeck et al. 2005: 103-104. 

26 Pollock 2015. 

77 Pollock 2015: 56. 
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2 Helwing and Seyedin 2010, Karami 2015. 


there and also found one burial under one pottery kiln. 
These kilns help us to reconstruct the construction 
process of pottery kilns. They found one more circular- 
type kiln with a central column in Site 131. However, 
despite a wide range of excavations, they did not find 
the remains of buildings, such as pisé walls, around the 
kiln. They suggested two possibilities of the occupation 
at Site 131: 


1) the excavated area was situated on the periphery 
of the settlement, or 

2) the architecture in 131 was made of organic 
materials. 


They concluded that all the sites at which pottery 
kilns were excavated were not necessarily specialised 
workshop sites but may have had domestic dwellings. 
However, they thought the presence of a seasonal 
pastoral population and sedentary population is 
possible in these sites.” 


Pottery-production studies by Marghussian 


Since the 2000s, archaeometric analysis methods have 
been used to investigate the pottery production of the 
Bakun period. Armineh K. Marghussian, Hassan Fazeli, 
and Hossein Sarpoolaky performed archaeometrical 
analyses (XRF, XRD, and microstructural study using 
SEM) of black-on-buff ceramics from Rahmatabad 
to clarify their chemical апа mineralogical 
compositions.?' They concluded that  black-on- 
buff ceramics are homogeneous in chemical and 
mineralogical perspectives and have very fine, dense, 
and uniform microstructures. They estimated the 
firing temperature of black-on-buff ware as 950-1050 
*C, demonstrating a good quality of skill in pottery 
production techniques from clay acquisition to firing, 
which they further interpret indicated a high degree of 
specialisation іп the Bakun society.'? 


Summary: problems of the Bakun pottery production studies 


As shown above, many studies have discussed the 
pottery production of the Bakun period in Fars 
province. I can point out four problems from these 
reviews. First, similar to the studies of other pottery 
attributes, there are few studies that tackle the pottery- 
production techniques from the beginning to the end 
of the Bakun period. Second, the previous researchers 
have adopted various ways of describing the ceramic 
production technique. The former research also seldom 
examined the entirety of production stages from clay 
acquisition to firing. 


19 Helwing and Seyedin 2010: 289. 
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Third, the discussion of craft specialisation concerning 
the pottery production during the Bakun period has 
flourished since 1988. At present, however, the degree of 
craft specialisation concerning the pottery production 
is still debated. Its degree ranged between élite- 
attached specialists (Alizadeh) and specialists among 
extended households (Fraser). One of the problems 
lies in the systemic framework of craft-specialisation 
studies, which will be explained in Chapter 3 in more 
detail. On the other hand, Pollock's approach to 
pottery production from a learning perspective is 
suggestive for the pottery-production studies of next 
generations. Her study also resonates with a concept 
of a ‘community of practice’, which I will introduce 
in Chapter 3. Finally, archaeometric research for the 
Bakun pottery production is currently in the building 
stage. In Chapter 4, I will present methodologies of 
chemical and petrographic analyses that shed new light 
on the pottery-production studies of the Bakun period. 


2-4. Previous studies of social aspects of the Bakun 
village communities 


Finally, the previous studies of social organisation 
or social aspects during the Bakun period will be 
reviewed in a chronological order. This review pursues 
how previous studies considered Research Question 
No. 4: 'How were pottery production and village organised 
during the Bakun period?’ Here, 1 will critically review 
evidence and theoretical perspectives on which 
previous archaeologists were predicated for discussing 
the social organisation. Proceeding in this review, 
I will show that previous archaeologists discussed 
the social organisation with the assistance of various 
theoretical perspectives, especially the perspective 
exploring ‘chiefdom’ and ‘craft specialisation and social 
complexity', since the 1980-90s (Sumner and Alizadeh). 


The 1930-19605: cultural-historical archaeology 


In the 1930s, two archaeologists approached the social 
background of the Bakun pottery. One was Donald 
E. McCown and another was Ernst Herzfeld. Both 
researchers had a cultural-historical perspective in 
interpretingthe social background ofthe Bakun pottery. 
McCown interpreted the change of the ceramics as a 
movement of the people, as explained in the section 
on chronology.'? Herzfeld argued that the residents of 
Tall-e Bakun A were not monogamic families but clans 
with strange marriage customs based on the house plan 
of Tall-e Bakun А.25 At that time, the archaeologists had 
little interest in social organisation, and the discussion 
remained only a guess. 


133 McCown 1942: 33. 
11 Herzfeld 1941: 10. 
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In the 1960s, Sono, who also took part in the expedition 
of the Ubaid-period site Telul eth-Thalathat in Iraq, 
interpreted a building built of pisé at Trench GAI of 
Tall-e Gap as one for some religious purpose, such as 
a shrine or temple.” The evidence on which he based 
this conjecture were architectural layouts, a rectangular 
fire place enclosed by walls found at the centre of the 
building, and traces of repetitive repairs of the building 
itself and the fireplace. To date, no similar remains have 
been discovered from other Bakun-period sites, and it 
is still difficult to examine his hypothesis about the 
religious building. 


William Sumner: settlement pattern and processual 
archaeology 


Sumner's study of social aspects in 1972 


Researchers had to wait until the 1970s for further 
discussion on social organisation during the Bakun 
period. In 1972, William Sumner analysed long-term 
diachronic changes of settlement patterns in the Kur 
River Basin, ranging from what he called Phase II (the 
Mushki, Jari, and the Shamsabad period) to Phase VII 
(the Achaemenid period), to understand changes of 
land use and organisational patterns.?* Characteristic 
of Sumner's approach was a statistical analysis and 
estimate of survey results.” Sumner was affected 
heavily by processual archaeology, which analyses 
settlement patterns for pursuing the relationships 
between demography and ecological and geographical 
settings.” He paid attention to social organisation with 
an interest in the relationship between population and 
environment. He interpreted that the driving force 
of the social transformation was economic growth. 
He estimated the population density during the 
Bakun period (200 persons per hectare) based on the 
excavated building complex of Tall-e Bakun A Level III 
and then considered the regional demography in each 
phase.” The topics that he examined for settlement 
pattern analyses were as follows: (1) population growth 
and settlement hierarchies, (2) site location pattern by 
nearest neighbour analysis, (3) zonal density pattern, 
(4) locational continuity, (5) ecological correlations, (6) 
population density and length of fallow, and (7) pastoral 
nomadism. 


Inthe concluding part of his research, Sumner evaluated 
the change from Phase II (the Neolithic period) to Phase 


15 Egami and Sono 1962: 3; Helwing 2012: 508. 
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Ш (the Bakun period) as ‘Early Population Growth’.“° He 
stressed that the general trend towards population 
growth in Phase II continued until the Bakun period. 
However, he mentioned that the Bakun period showed 
less geographical differentiation (less stylistic unity) of 
the Bakun painted pottery style than Phase II did. In 
addition, he argued that the evidence of long-range 
trade and the presence of three large sites—8H8 (Tol-e 
Bashi), 817, and 9H21—were observed in the Bakun 
period. Immediately after the Bakun period, he 
observed a drastic decrease of population.'? At this 
time, he speculated that the change to Phase IV was a 
result of newcomers using the Lapui ware arriving at 
the Kur River Basin, where there were few villages. 


Sumner's study of social aspects in 1994 


In 1994, Sumner specifically investigated the 
transformation of social organisation during the 
Bakun period in the proceedings of ‘Chiefdoms and Early 
States in the Near East'.? Unlike his dissertation, he 
subdivided the Bakun-period settlement-pattern into 
three subphases, namely the Early, Middle, and Late 
Bakun phases. He used the Kur River Basin gazetteer, 
which was a synthesis of surveys, including fieldworks 
after his dissertation.'^ However, as already stated in 
Section 2-1, his chronological criteria for the tripartite 
subdivision were very rough. 


In the first half of this paper, Sumner considered 
settlement patterns and their correlation with land use 
in the Kur River Basin. For that analysis, he subdivided 
the Kur River Basin into three main districts—the Soon 
district, the Baiza District, and the Zargan District— 
and other districts where large parts of excavated sites 
(Tall-e Bakun A, etc.) are located. He calculated the 
number of sites, mean settlement area, mean distance 
to the first nearest neighbour, mean village territory 
area, and mean area of available land for cultivation 
per person,’ thereby pursuing diachronic change of 
productive intensification in each district. 


His results concerning settlement patterns during the 
Bakun period are summarised бејом 

1) А steady growth of population was observed 
from the diachronic change of settlement 
patterns. Except for the Soon District, the 
growth was caused by the fissioning of villages 
and the foundation of new villages. 
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2) Inthe Soon district, there was a rapid population 
growth in the Middle Bakun phase, which caused 
more intensive cultivation. The linear pattern of 
site distribution suggests irrigation. 

The number and mean area of settlements 
decreased in the Late Bakun phase of the Soon 
District. It is suggested that the decrease of 
fallow, because of productive intensification, 
resulted in the population decrease.” 

In the Soon district, for the construction and 
maintenance of the irrigation system, the 
solidarity of all villages would have become 
stronger. 


3) 


4) 


Moreover, Sumner discussed the political structureinthe 
Bakun period in the latter half of the article, especially 
regional organisation, productive specialisation (as 
already stated in Section 2-3), and administrative 
control. First, he pointed out the difference of the 
regional diversity within the Fars province between 
‘the Archaic Period (the Mushki and the Jari period)’ and 
the Bakun period in terms of population and pottery 
style. He argued for the interregional integration of the 
Bakun period throughout Fars, saying, 


‘These patterns (subtle but complex stylistic 
variation with the motifs shared throughout Fars) 
would suggest intense communications between 
districts in the Bakun Period and a greatly increased 
level of symbolic complexity, in contrast to the 
simple interdistrict variation characteristic of the 
Archaic Period.’ 


Second, Sumner discussed the administrative control 
in a different way from Alizadeh’s argument, which 
will be explained in Section 2-4. He named the building 
complex with sealing fragments discovered at Tall-e 
Bakun A as ‘Building Unit A’. From the fact that 43 types 
of seal designs could be reconstructed from the sealings 
from Unit A, he assumed that 43 seal holders, including 
their families, amounting to 130-170 in sum, used the 
storerooms in Unit A. From this result, he assumed 
administrative activity was conducted there, in which 
the residents other than Unit A of Tall-e Bakun A also 
were engaged. Furthermore, he attempted to model the 
Bakun administrative structure, especially the number 
of administrative centres in the Middle Bakun-phase 
settlement-hierarchy. He assumed two models of the 
Bakun administrative structure: 


47 See also Sumner 1990: 13. 

“48 Sumner 1994: 58-59. Although the Mushki and Bashi pottery styles 
showed more homogeneity in the Kur River Basin and the Bolaghi 
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1) two large sites were the administrative centres, 
and 
2) two large sites and four kiln sites represent the 


active Middle Bakun administrative centres, 
with one dominant centre in control of five sub- 
centres.!^ 


Thus, Sumner concluded that, by the Bakun period, 
population growth, interregional integration, increases 
in scale, and growth of productive specialisation 
had allowed a centralized control system to evolve. 
He attempted to consider the type of the social 
organisation in the Bakun period similar to a complex 
chiefdom. As I review in Chapter 3, his exploration for 
complex chiefdom derived from neoevolutionism of the 
processual archaeology. He could not find any evidence 
indicating the complex chiefdom, such as mortuary 
practices, settlement hierarchy, and residential 
segregation of elites. Nevertheless, he claimed that 
the discussion in his paper supported the presence 
of authority to lead to cooperative works for an 
irrigation system and to administer the redistribution 
of materials, as he suggested below: 


‘It is reasonable to propose that the individuals 
who filled leadership roles were drawn from the 
most powerful and successful kinship units. Thus, 
Bakun political organisation can be tentatively 
viewed as composed of hierarchically ranked 
kinship units, probably lineages, that competed for 
power and authority within the system.'^? 


Summary of Sumner's study 


Sumner's exploration of the social organisation 
began from the discussion of settlement patterns. 
In his view, population increase and agricultural 
development played a role in discussing the complex 
social organisation, although he took interregional 
integration, craft specialisation, and administrative 
control into consideration. It is clear that he relied on 
the neoevolutionist perspective when he discussed the 
detail of social organisation as indicated by his concern 
of chiefdom. 


Abbas Alizadeh: ‘Nomadic Hypothesis’ and processual 
archaeology 


Next, I will review the ‘Nomadic Hypothesis’! 
presented by Abbas Alizadeh especially by introducing 
his papers and books written in 1988, 2003, and 2006. 
His hypothesis originated from the paper regarding 
the reanalysis of excavated materials from Tall-e Bakun 
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A, especially stone stamp-seals and clay sealings.'*? 
His main argument was that nomads (or mobile 
pastoralists) did exist in the fifth millennium BCE in 
Fars province. The nomads were dominant elites and 
played a great role in trading crafts made by sedentary 
specialised craftspeople. Then, they stimulated the 
development of economic complexity at Tall-e Bakun 
A, represented by the administrative technology, and 
finally, they promoted state-level organisations.’ 
Alizadeh’s research was influenced to a great deal by 
the processual approach conducted in the Susiana Plain 
and the application of types of social organisation (e.g., 
complex chiefdom) to past ѕосіеііеѕ.!5* As reviewed 
later, he supposed that the nomads had played special 
roles in expanding pottery production of black-on-buff 
ceramics. In a recent paper, he developed his hypothesis 
of nomadism and presented a model that ancient mobile 
highland pastoralists were in a position to dominate 
the lowlands and create a diversified political economy 
that included farming, herding, and trade. 


Alizadeh's study in 1988 


The commencement of his study was the re-evaluation 
of a well-preserved building unit found at the northern 
part of Tall-e Bakun A. First, he conducted a spatial 
analysis of sealings, particularly door sealings. As a 
result of the analysis, he suggested that the buildings 
were warehouses. On the other hand, pointing out the 
absence of clay sealings and the presence of unfinished 
materials and pottery kilns in the central-southern 
quarter of Tall-e Bakun A, he asserted that the central- 
southern quarter was the large workshop area. He 
argued that the site was functionally segregated, that is 
the northern part for administration and the southern 
part for craftspeople. He insisted that limited numbers 
of people conducted administrative activities there. 


Second, Alizadeh further proceeded to explore the 
social organisation of the Bakun period and nomads. He 
started a discussion from a deductive hypothesis: 


'Since it is my contention that socio-economic and 
political developments in Fars during the late fifth 
and early fourth millennia B.C. were influenced 
by the pastoral nomads and their interaction with 
the sedentary population, it is necessary to outline 
briefly socio-cultural developments of the late fifth 
and early fourth millennia in southwestern Iran, 
and the modern demographical components of this 
region', ^ 
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Alizadeh argued that modern tribes’ pastures 
correspond to the wide geographical distribution of 
the Bakun painted pottery based on the ethnography 
of modern nomadic tribes. He assumed that current 
environmental restriction would be the same as that 
in the Bakun period and that the wide distribution of 
the fragile Bakun painted pottery was not the result 
of long-distance trade. He argued that the nomadic 
tribes played a great role in spreading Bakun A culture, 
including the pottery-making technique. He suggested 
the existence of nomads from the presence of flat 
sites, which was possibly a nomadic campsite in the 
Bakun period. He also argued that the trade, control, 
and administration of craft products conducted by 
nomads could bear surplus for supporting specialised 
craftspeople. 


Third, he applied the types of social organisation 
(especially, complex chiefdom) to the social organisation 
of the Bakun period when nomadic people and 
specialised potters were present. He examined whether 
the social organisation in the Bakun period satisfied 
the three requirements for the model of complex 
chiefdom: (1) settlement hierarchy, (2) residential 
segregation, and (3) mortuary segregation.” As a result 
of his examination, the actual evidence confirmed in 
Bakun-period sites did not fulfil these requirements for 
complex chiefdom. However, Alizadeh considered that 
the absence of the requirements for complex chiefdom 
reflected the presence of nomads. He argued that the 
nomadic population adds the potential of consumers 
regardless of the settlement size, although the social 
organisation was unstable. He also argued that, to 
overcome the instability of this organisation, Bakun A 
society must have been a stratified society, at the same 
time evolving into a more powerful institution. 


Alizadeh’s study in 2003 


Alizadeh reinforced his hypothesis in 2003.1 To make 
the distribution map of sites in north-west of Marv 
Dasht, to know the features of the archaeological 
sites and their spatial relations, and to clarify the 
spatial extent of the Bakun A ceramics and whether it 
overlapped with the Qashqaii territories, he conducted 
a survey of the north-west Kur River Basin in 1995. Asa 
result, he found 77 sites ranging from the early Neolithic 
to the Safavid periods. As regards the distribution 
of surveyed sites, he found that modern villages and 
ancient sites were located in the large intermontane 
valleys, whereas he discovered fewer modern villages 
in narrower valleys. 


In addition, with the purpose of reinforcing his 
argument that mobile pastoralists existed in the Bakun 
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period, he critically reviewed Sumner’s argument that 
mobile pastoralists appeared after the Bakun period.” 
Alizadeh criticised Sumner’s rough chronological 
classification of the Bakun period to re-examine the 
decrease in the number of sites in the Lapui period. 
Later, Alizadeh reanalysed the potsherds collected 
at 36 sites surveyed by Sumner.’ He argued that the 
number of sites increased from the Bakun period to the 
Lapui. In a conclusion of his paper, he pointed out the 
correspondence between the population decline in the 
Susiana Plain by the end of the Middle Susiana period 
and the emergence of mobile pastoralists in the Fars 
highlands.“ He further stated the mobile population 
accelerated the political developments towards states 
in Iran. 


Alizadeh's study in 2006 


In 2006, with the additional data of soundings 
conducted at the sites in the Kur River Basin and the 
unpublished excavation materials from Tall-e Bakun A, 
Alizadeh rehashed his hypothesis in the report of Tall-e 
Bakun A.'€ This report comprised 11 chapters and two 
appendixes. Several chapters presented new data and 
arguments. In particular, the last two chapters were 
the zooarchaeological and archaeobotanical analyses, 
which shed new light on the subsistence economy in 
the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods of Fars province. 
Atthe beginning of this publication, Alizadeh explained 
why he started to use the term ‘mobile pastoralism’ 
rather than 'nomadism'.' Although he originally used 
the term ‘pastoral nomads’ in 1988, he changed it 
to ‘mobile pastoralism"* in 2003 without previously 
mentioning any reason for doing so. He changed this 
term to distinguish his main ethnographic examples in 
the Zagros Mountains (the Bakhtiyari and the Qashqaii) 
from those in Sinai, Negev, and the Sahara, who stay 
in one place for a limited term. He thought that the 
ethnography of the Bakhtiyari and the Qashqaii modest 
examples of nomadism, or mobile pastoralists who are 
only mobile during migration and stay one place for a 
longer term than those in desert regions. 


The shift of the concept from ‘nomadism’ to ‘mobile 
pastoralism’ also affected his interpretation about 
pottery production. He questioned the belief that ‘an 
essentially mobile way of life does not engage in pottery 
production. ™ Then, he cited the ethnography of the 
pottery production by highly mobile tribes in North 
America, Negev, and Iranian Baluchistan to indicate 
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that their ceramics seemed to be technologically and 
aesthetically inferior to those produced by sedentary 
people. However, because the mobile pastoralists in the 
Zagros region stay longer (several months) in winter 
pastures in contrast to the potters belonging to the 
highly mobile tribes, he argued that it allowed the 
mobile pastoralists in the fifth millennium BCE at Fars 
province to manufacture and distribute the beautiful 
pottery.” To strengthen his hypothesis, Alizadeh 
also introduced traditional geographic zones in Fars, 
namely sardsir (the summer pasture of the Qashqaii 
and Khamseh tribes located in the northern part of 
Fars), motadel (the temperate land between sardsir and 
garmsir), and garmsir (the winter pasture located in the 
southernmost part of Раг$).168 


Alizadeh presented additional information about the 
unpublished excavation of Tall-e Bakun A conducted 
in 1937, with the purpose of strengthening his 
argument that there was the segregation of residential, 
administrative, and industrial quarters at Tall-e Bakun 
A. An interesting point concerning the context of 
Tall-e Bakun A is the discussion of conflagration at the 
site. The original report written by Langsdorff in 1942 
mentioned that there was conflagration at Level III of 
Tall-e Bakun А.9 However, Alizadeh argued against 
Langsdorff’s report: 


‘There is little evidence for rebuilding of the 
building complex in Level III; moreover, some walls 
in this level are preserved to a height of more than 
a meter. No traces of conflagration were found and 
the inhabitants must have simply abandoned the 
site.””° 


Summary of Alizadeh’s study 


I introduced Alizadeh’s arguments of Nomadic 
Hypothesis and the social organisation during the 
Bakun period. For Alizadeh, the presence of mobile 
pastoralists was highly significant when discussing 
the social organisation, in which mobile pastoralists 
as dominant elites controlled specialised craftspeople. 
Although Alizadeh argued for the presence of mobile 
pastoralists based on the modern ethnography and 
flat sites, his argument about mobile pastoralists is 
criticised by other researchers, as stated below in 
this chapter. Furthermore, as with Sumner, Alizadeh’s 
discussion of the social organisation was built on the 
neoevolutionist perspective searching for chiefdom 
and craft specialisation. 
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Daniel Potts, Lloyd Weeks, and Cameron Petrie: Critique 
of Nomadic Hypothesis 


Critique of ‘Nomadic Hypothesis’ by Daniel Potts 


Daniel Potts, Lloyd Weeks, and Cameron Petrie are now 
posing many questions about Alizadeh’s hypothesis 
that nomads did exist at the fifth millennium BCE in 
Iran and that the nomads dominated and conducted 
administrative activities at Tall-e Bakun A. They are 
especially criticising the archaeological evidence and 
Alizadeh’s interpretation. In the review of Alizadeh’s 
articles and book, Potts evaluated Alizadeh’s hypothesis 
concerning nomads."' The core of Potts's argument 
was that people lived sedentary lives in Iran until the 
first millennium BCE, and then, nomadism appeared in 
Iran after the first millennium BCE. The main problems 
he pointed out are as follows. 


1) The distribution of Bakun A-type pottery is just 
indirect evidence supporting the existence of 
nomads. Alizadeh rejected the possibility of 
the exchange between sedentary communities, 
pointing out its fragility. Alizadeh might be also 
unaware of the non-pottery tradition of the 
modern Bakhtiyari. 

2) There is a leap in the logical relation between 
the proximity of ancient sites with Bakun A-type 
pottery and modern tribes of the Qashgaii 
campsites and pastures. If we followed Alizadeh's 
logic, the Sasanian archaeological sites, which 
also geographically overlap with the territory of 
the Qashqaii during the 1940s and early 1950s, 
and the Sasanian ways of life would have been 
similar to those of Qashqaii. 


Lloyd Weeks and his colleagues’ critique of Nomadic 
Hypothesis 


In 2010, Lloyd Weeks, Cameron Petrie, and Daniel Potts 
reviewed previous studies about the Bakun period, 
such as settlement pattern, society, and the Nomadic 
Hypothesis argued by Alizadeh. The authors had 
some doubts about Alizadeh's Nomadic Hypothesis and 
criticised his hypothesis as follows: 


1) an increase of caprids during the Late Bakun 
phase does not necessarily imply the absence of 
agricultural surplus without irrigation; 

2) the bioarchaeological samples collected from 
settled communities do not contribute to the 
question of nomadic pastoralism; and 

3) his conception of the development of social 
complexity minimises the role of kinship 
relations in political interactions. 


т Potts 2014. 
172 Weeks et al. 2010. 


The discussion in their paper proceeded particularly 
towards explaining the mechanism of expansion of 
black-on-buff pottery, rather than directly approaching 
social organisation of the Bakun period. For example, 
they also questioned Alizadeh’s argument that 
specialised potters brought black-on-buff ceramics 
into the Kur River Basin when they migrated to the 
area.” Instead, they proposed exogamous marriage 
relationships between villages as опе possible 
background of the dispersal of black-on-buff ceramics, 
exemplifying the recent studies of the Bell Beaker 
phenomenon in Europe by using isotopic studies of 
human skeletal remains."^ However, they admitted the 
difficulty in demonstrating the role of intermarriage 
in technology transfer of the pottery-production 
technique. They did not totally reject the importance 
of mobility and pastoralism for cultural transmission in 
the fifth millennium BCE. 


Cameron A. Petrie's study of innovation and cultural 
transmission 


Although I review previous studies of the social 
organisation in this section, here I introduce a paper 
discussing long-term change of pottery and innovation 
in Fars province published by Cameron Petrie.’” Petrie's 
discussion of innovation is related deeply to the social 
context of the Bakun period. His standpoint is based 
on a theory of cultural transmission represented by 
Steven Shennan, J. McGlade, and J. M. McGlade."* This 
theory explores and sets up models for mechanisms 
of cultural transmission, getting inspiration from 
biological inheritance, which derives from the 
Darwinian evolutionary perspective. Petrie explained 
that the mechanism of innovation is a complicated 
phenomenon consisting of constraining and facilitating 
processes, such as diffusion, perception, attractiveness, 
resistance, adaptation, and adoption. He tackled the 
pace and nature of change in pottery-production 
technology and decorative style from 6000 BCE to 2000 
BCE in Fars to explore the processes of cultural change, 
innovation, and cultural transmission. 


Petrie proposed a multilinear model that intermittent, 
punctuated innovation took place in pottery-production 
technology during the Neolithic, the Chalcolithic, and 
the Bronze Age. In other words, there were open-minded 
social situations when innovation was accepted. Then, 
after the open-minded situations, there were long 
periods during which no requirement for change in 
the social contexts. He proposed two critical factors for 
the history of innovation in southern Iran, namely the 
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geography of the Zagros and the mobility of people.'7 
He also criticised Alizdadeh's hypothesis about the 
migration of specialised potters from Khuzestan to 
Fars in the Early Bakun period in terms of innovation. 
He argued that Alizadeh's explanation, which regards 
migration as a major factor for culture change, was 
simple and straightforward from a cultural-historical 
standpoint. Instead, he interpreted that complicated 
socio-economic processes were in operation during the 
Early Bakun period. 


Petrie also presented one hypothesis that, since as early 
as the Pottery Neolithic in southern Iran, relatively 
few potters with particular knowledge in several 
villages were engaged in pottery production, rather 
than every household in every village. This hypothesis 
was based on the interrelated operational sequences 
from clay preparation to firing, the skills, and the 
quality of pottery-production technique observed 
from the ceramic materials. He further argued that 
relatively small numbers of people were engaged in the 
transmission of the innovations in pottery production, 
possibly in the form of face-to-face contact. 


Summary of the studies of Potts, Weeks, and Petrie 


In summary, I introduced the critiques of 'Nomadic 
Hypothesis' from Potts, Weeks, and Petrie. The main 
subject of their criticism was the ways of interpreting 
the evidence of nomads rather than the organisation 
that placed nomads in a central position. Weeks and 
Petrie turned their interests to the mechanism of 
expansion and adoption of the black-on-buff ware, 
rather than the perspective towards social organisation 
with the neoevolutionist background. Specifically, 
Petrie adopted the theory of cultural transmission to 
explain the mechanism of pottery adoption. 


James Fraser: Extended household model 


Following Potts' critique of the Nomadic Hypothesis, 
James Fraser reconsidered Alizadeh's argument of ‘Tall-e 
Bakun A as a specialised manufacturing centre controlled by 
an élite group'."? He reanalysed (1) the distribution of 
administrative artefacts, (2) the distribution of prestige 
items, (3) the presence of distinctive architecture, and 
(4) the segregation of areas in Tall-e Bakun A based on 
the old data and the new evidence published in 2006. 


His results obtained from reanalysis of Tall-e Bakun A 
are as follows. 

1) Familiarity of stamp seals at Tall-e Bakun A and 
an example of the use of stamp seals without 
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hierarchy’” shows that stamp seals were used to 
mark property, rather than to administer storage 
of materials. In addition, Alizadeh's distinction 
between multiple-used seals and miscellaneous 
seals that appeared once was vague. His 
interpretation of ‘door sealing’ lacks evidence. It 
is probable that the seals and sealings are also 
found in the centre and southern parts of the 
mound. The stored goods in the ‘storerooms’ 
had domestic characters and were not always 
found with sealings. 


2) Copper objects, semi-precious stones, and 
the elaborately decorated vessels were evenly 
distributed in Tall-e Bakun A. 

3) The character of Building VIII as an elite 
residence or temple was ambiguous. 

4) Thereare some questions concerning the spatial 


segregation between the northern complex 
and the central-southern quarters in Tall-e 
Bakun A in terms of architectural layout and 
manufacturing tools. As already reviewed in 
Section 2-3, although Fraser asserted that the 
presence of attached specialists supported by 
elite patronage was unlikely, the presence of 
craft specialists is still opento further discussion, 
with the likelihood that goods were produced at 
a household level. 


In his discussion, citing Flannery’s paper about extended 
households, Fraser suggested Tall-e Bakun A was 
organised as 'a heterarchy of extended family households 
rather than a hierarchy controlled by a dominant élite’. He 
points out that the northern complex in Tall-e Bakun 
A consists of at least four compounds, which each 
separate open area. He interpreted that each compound 
belonged to each extended family household based 
on the architectural evidence, food preparation, and 
storage. In addition, he interpreted that all sealings 
were utilized for movable objects, and sealed objects 
were secured in storerooms. Furthermore, he argued 
that extended households mobilized a large labour 
force, enabling a multifaceted economy, then leading 
to increasing specialisation of individuals or groups 
within extended family households. He suggested the 
possibility of cooperative works with other members 
of the extended households, such as farming, herding, 
and hunting. Whereas Alizadeh regarded nomads as 
external stimuli for the development of societies, Fraser 
argued for the economic diversification of extended 
households as internal stimuli for the Bakun society to 
evolve. Fraser did not see mobile pastoralism playing 
an important role in the sociopolitical development 
of states, mentioning that ‘its occupants (at Tall-e Bakun 
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A) may have been nothing more than village-based herders 
engaging in short-range transhumance’ 182 


Summary of Fraser’s study of social aspects 


Through careful consideration of the excavated 
buildings and finds at Tall-e Bakun A, Fraser provided 
a different interpretation of the social organisation of 
the Bakun period from those proposed by Sumner and 
Alizadeh. Although he denies the presence of elites 
and nomads, he still suggests the possibility that craft 
specialisation existed at a household level. To examine 
his interpretation of a heterarchy of extended family 
households and craft specialists at a household level, 
we need not only new excavations of well-preserved 
large buildings, such as Tall-e Bakun A, but also detailed 
analyses of craft production conducted at Tall-e Bakun 
A, such as pottery making, textile making, seals carving, 
and so on. 


Yosef Garfinkel: Post-processual approach focusing on 
dancing 


Yosef Garfinkel did an interesting approach to the 
painted motifs decorated on the black-on-buff ceramics, 
especially dancing. He mentioned а bowl from Tall-e 
Jari A discovered from a grave as ‘the best example of a 
dancing scene from the protohistoric Near East" 1% This bowl 
has a decoration of a circle of 15 dancing naked men. 
Each male is bent and forms a clockwise circle with his 
hands on the shoulder of the person in front of him. He 
suggested that the form of dancing was a circle dance, 
with gender clearly separated, and that clockwise 
dancing was performed in mourning ceremonies.'^ I 
also will consider this special vessel found at Tall-e Jari 
A in my analysis chapters. 


Garfinkel interpreted that the net-covered rhombus or 
diamond motifs with limbs seen in the ceramics from 
Khuzestan, Luristan, Fars, and Kerman also represented 
dancing humans or 'dancing diamonds', as a result of 
the stylistic analysis of the motifs in terms of shapes 
and structures (Cat. 6.18: 4).186 His main concern was 
the importance of the dancing activity in prehistoric 
West Asia to mitigate social tension. His studies can 
be located into a post-processual approach among the 
previous studies of the social organisation of the Bakun 
period. 
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Susan Pollock and Reinhard Bernbeck: approach from 
daily practices 


A visit to fifth-millennium BCE Rahmatabad 


Finally, I will review the approach to the social aspects 
of the Bakun period from daily practices. This approach 
dated back to a short essay written in the excavation 
report of Rahmatabad by Reinhard Bernbeck, Hassan 
Fazeli, and Susan Pollock in 2005. The title of this 
essay is ‘A Visit to Fifth-Millennium (BCE) Rahmatabad'. In 
this essay, the authors reconstructed one scene in daily 
practice of the ancient village of Rahmatabad based on 
the material evidence with lyrical imagination. The 
scene was an invitation of a guest to the house of a 
host, and the authors delineated surroundings from the 
point of view of the guest. This essay ended with the 
last sentences asking about the impressions of ancient 
life at Rahmatabad from the modern perspective: 


"What a strange way of living! Why would anyone 
close themselves up in such small, dark spaces, 
instead of remaining outdoors, camping in open 
tents and following herds of goats and sheep? It 
could be an option in winter, when deep snow 
covers the valleys and mountains, but who would 
trade a life of wandering for an eternal residence in 
these obscure boxes, far from trees, sun, and air?’ 


Pollock's study of social aspects in 2010 


In 2010, Susan Pollock proposed the approach to 
practices of daily life during the Bakun period.'? As 
one alternative approach to consider similarities 
and dissimilarities of material culture in the fifth 
millennium BCE West Asia, she analysed and compared 
food-related practices at three sites in two regions— 
central Mesopotamia, Tell Abada and Tall Madhhur, and 
southern Iran, Tall-e Bakun A—especially focusing on 
the use of space for food preparation and consumption 
and the uses of pottery. For analysis, she classified 
vessel shapes, paying attention to the general function. 
She pointed out that similar food preparation and 
consumption inside houses were confirmed in the two 
sites in Hamrin and in Tall-e Bakun A. However, as a 
result of the calculation of the proportions of serving 
and eating vessels, she found differences of the group 
sizes engaged in food-related activities between the 
two regions, namely a greater tendency to individual 
or small-group food preparation and consumption at 
Tall-e Bakun A than in the Hamrin sites. 
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Pollock’s study of social aspects in 2012 


In 2012, Pollock also considered differences in ways of 
utilizing pottery between the Neolithic and the Early 
Chalcolithic in Fars province.’ Especially, she focused 
on the difference of commensalities between these two 
periods. According to Pollock, commensality is defined 
as follows: 'commensality refers to far more than just fulfilling 
the essential biological need of every person for food and drink; 
it draws our attention to the strongly social elements of eating 
together 11 For the analysis of the ceramic materials from 
Tall-e Bakun A in terms of commensality, she classified 
vessel forms into seven types. In addition, she presented 
therange of rim diameters, heights, and volumes, thereby 
pointing out the existence of several size classes in some 
forms, suggesting 'a growing specialization of particular 
vessels for specific uses’. She also paid attention to the 
tendency towards individualization of vessels, namely 
smaller vessels for individual servings. She concluded 
that the Early Chalcolithic people cooked and ate meals 
within each household, whereas the Neolithic people 
prepared and took meals together beyond households. 


Pollock's study of social aspects in 2015 


In the most recent paper written in 2015, Pollock 
examined the development of social inequalities in Late 
Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic Fars by using evidence 
of built space, pottery production, the ornamentation of 
bodies, and sealing practices.” The key theoretical topic 
in this paper is subjectivation. She defined subjects as 
the people who make everyday practices in ‘the dialectical 
relationships between limitations within which people live their 
lives and the room they have to act within those limitations’ 194 
She regarded subjects neither as just entities nor as 
simple individuals but as networks of relationships. 
Then, she approached social inequalities in terms of 
‘Handlungsraum’, a space for action in which people as 
subjects are not only limited but also have possibilities 
to modify them. When she applied it to the material 
remains, she assumed a dialectical relationship between 
subjects and objects, namely she asked not only how 
people produced objects but also how the object world 
in turn contributed to the definition of 'Handlungsráume' 
and subjects. 


Inthe analysis of Bakun-period sites, Pollock pointed out 
the importance of middle rooms at Tall-e Bakun A for food 
preparation, serving food, and hosting guests, thereby 
developing the relationship of two subjectivities: hosts 
and guests. I already mentioned her discussion of pottery 
production in Section 2-3-3. She also interpreted the 
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appearance ofthe animal and human painted decoration 
on pots and figurines as 'an attempt to categorize the natural 
world as a means to control or possess it’.1°° She argued that 
naturalistic portrayal in the Bakun period points to the 
appearance of representation, or of 'separating depictions 
of living beings from their actual living existence’, which 
means 'categorization of what were continually changing 
beings into stable, fixed representations." She supported 
Fraser's interpretation that stamp seals were used 
to mark property; however, she interpreted that the 
existence of seals indicates mistrust among people. 
Finally, she concluded that the Neolithic restrictions 
on innovation in the pottery production contributed to 
preventing social inequalities, as well as maintaining and 
creating egalitarian subjectivities, whereas the latitude 
on innovation in the Bakun period 'corresponded to a 
growing concern with material objects as property of particular 


houses’ 198 


Summary of Pollock’s study 


Pollock’s discussion of the social aspects in the Bakun 
period, focusing on daily practices and relations between 
subjects and objects, was different from those by the 
other previous researchers who attempted to grasp 
the social organisation of the Bakun period as a static 
structure. She argued for increasing social inequalities 
in the Bakun period. There is also room for improvement 
in her analysis. Although her approach mainly took the 
form of a comparison between the daily practices of the 
Late Neolithic and those of the Chalcolithic, there are 
also differences in daily practices within the Neolithic 
(the Mushki, the Bashi, the Jari, and the Shamsabad) and 
within the Chalcolithic (the Early, Middle, and Late Bakun 
and the Lapui), as she acknowledged in her articles. A 
more detailed discussion considering these subperiods 
will provide a better understanding of the diachronic 
change of the social aspects. 


Summary: problems of previous studies of the Bakun-period 
social aspects 


I have reviewed the previous studies of Bakun-period 
social aspects, in other words, the ways of organising 
villages and pottery production. The debate continues 
in terms of three aspects, as I summarise below. The 
first aspect is a degree of social stratification. On the one 
hand, Alizadeh argued for a high degree of hierarchy 
represented by the presence of elite mobile-pastoralists, 
and Sumner suggested political organisation composed 
of hierarchically ranked kinship units. On the other 
hand, Fraser insisted that the social organisation at Tall-e 
Bakun A was organised as a heterarchy of extended family 
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households. These researchers discussed hierarchy of 
the social organisation as a static structure. On the other 
hand, Pollock interpreted the Bakun village-communities 
as proceeding towards social inequalities in terms of daily 
practices and relations between subjects and objects. 


The second aspect is the degree of mobility. Especially, 
Alizadeh had a great role in bringing the concept of 
mobility into the discussion of the social organisation of 
the Bakun period. Alizadeh emphasised the presence of 
mobile pastoralists and argued that mobile pastoralists 
were driving forces for developing social organisation 
during the Bakun period. After the appearance of his 
hypothesis, Potts, Weeks, Petrie, and Fraser criticised 
his Nomadic Hypothesis and the evidence on which the 
hypothesis was based. Whereas Alizadeh argued that 
mobile pastoralists’ mobilities of the Bakun period were 
routinised as subsistence practices and long-distance 
trade, Petrie regarded the mobility of the Bakun period 
as one of the factors in modelling the innovation 
diffusion process. 


Finally, the third aspect is the theoretical perspective 
on which previous studies were based in reconstructing 
the social organisation. Sumner and Alizadeh were 
strongly influenced by the neoevolutionist perspective, 
which reconstructs the social organisation as a static 
structure. This perspective was based on the studies of 
chiefdom, social complexity, and craft specialisation that 
were obtained mainly from ethnography. After Sumner 
and Alizadeh, researchers avoided this perspective 
by drawing attention to either cultural transmission 
(Petrie) or daily practices and relations between subjects 
and objects (Pollock). This aspect is still in need of review, 
including the previous studies of social organisation and 
craft specialisation in other regions and periods. Hence, 
this is what I will tackle in Chapter 3. I need not only to 
find problems of the neoevolutionist perspective but also 
to propose another perspective. One of the candidates is 
a perspective of relations, as indicated by Pollock. 


2-5. Summary of Chapter 2 


At the beginning of this chapter, four research questions 
were presented: (1) chronology, (2) diachronic change 
of the pottery, (3) pottery production, and (4) social 
organisation. Above in each section, I reviewed what was 
discussed, what was debated, and what was not studied 
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yet in these four topics. These reviews are summarised 
as follows. 

1) As for the chronology of the Bakun period, 
although a tripartite subdivision system based on 
three type-sites (Tall-e Bakun A, Tall-e Bakun B, 
and Tall-e Gap) was established, problems of this 
subdivision system lie in the transition between 
these type-sites and the unclear chronological 
markers, such as painted motifs. Further 
discussion of site stratigraphy and radiocarbon 
dates is required. 

The diachronic change of the Bakun pottery was 
not studied well before the 1990s because the 
ceramics, especially painted motifs and vessel 
forms, were studied as chronological markers. 
There is little research that quantitatively 
compares pottery attributes from the early phase 
to the final phase of the Bakun period. In addition, 
the classification systems of painted decoration 
and vessel forms differed by researcher. The 
integration of these classification systems is also 
required. 

Regarding the previous studies of pottery 
production, the diachronic change of pottery- 
making techniques during the Bakun period 
also was not studied in the same manner as 
other pottery attributes. In addition, studies 
of the entirety of production stages, from clay 
acquisition to firing, were not conducted. The 
most serious problem lies in the discussion of 
craft specialisation, which interpreted various 
degrees of craft specialists in the Bakun period. 
The framework of craft specialisation needs to be 
further explored in Chapter 3. 

The previous studies of social organisation were 
reviewed in more detail than other topics. The 
debate continues regarding degrees of social 
stratification and mobility. These two aspects 
were discussed based on the neoevolutionist 
perspective searching for 'chiefdom' and 'social 
complexity’, mainly by Sumner and Alizadeh. 
As with craft specialisation, further review of 
the neoevolutionist perspective is required to 
proceed with an alternative perspective. The 
review of the neoevolutionist perspective and 
exploration into an alternate perspective will be 
developed in Chapter 3. 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Chapter 3 


The theoretical framework for craft-production studies 


As mentioned in the review of previous studies on 
pottery production and social organisation during the 
Bakun period (Chapter 2), the widespread idea that the 
Bakun pottery production was in a specialised stage 
arose within the context of the exploration of ‘chiefdom’ 
and ‘craft specialisation and social complexity’ in the 
1980-90s. To date, the idea has survived with relatively 
scant criticism, except for the views of Pollock and 
Bernbeck. In this chapter, I will review: 


1) Where were the studies of craft production 
positioned within the archaeological 
disciplines, and how did archaeologists study 
craft production? What are problems of craft- 
production studies? 

2) Are there better paths towards an investigation 
for craft-production studies? How will the craft 
production be studied in this research? 


In the first section, I will identify the problems of 
previous craft-production studies, especially craft- 
specialisation studies through reviewing the previous 
studies. Then, in the second section, I will introduce 
a relational perspective on craft-production studies, 
drawing on Latour's actor-network theory and Hodder's 
entanglement theory. Furthermore, I will update the 
relational perspective by integrating communities of 
practice and Tim Ingold's concept of skill. 


3-1. Reconsidering craft specialisation and social 
complexity 


To find the problems in studies of craft-specialisation 
studies and social complexity, I will review the 
previous studies of craft specialisation internationally. 
Throughout this review, three questions will be asked 
of the previous studies: 


1) For what reason did researchers study 'the craft 
specialisation and the social complexity'? 

2) Which methodology did they adopt for exploring 
the topic? and 

3) What were the problems of their studies? 


Fig. 3.1 shows the result of Google Ngram viewer for 
the term 'craft specialization'. This term was scarcely 
found in the Google Ngram viewer before the 1920s, 
possibly because it did not appear in the books scanned 
by Google, and the term suddenly emerged in the 1920s. 
From that point, its frequency of appearance gradually 
increased and reached a peak in the late 1990s. After the 


2000s, it rapidly decreased. Considering this trend and 
the relevant previous studies, I separated the review 
of the previous researchers into four sections by time 
period: (1) the 1950-6058, (2) the 1970-8065, (3) the 19905, 
and (4) the 2000-1058. 


The 1950-60s 
V. Gordon Childe 


The narrative of craft specialisation in archaeology 
began with V. Gordon Childe, whose approach shifted 
from the culture-historical to the Marxist. In his 
article on 'the urban revolution' that sought to define 
the earliest cities, he established ten criteria that can 
be deduced from archaeological data. Among the ten 
criteria, two of them are related to craft specialisation 
and the presence of full-time craft specialists, namely 
that 1) they are supported by the surplus produced by 
the peasants living in the city and the villages; and 2) 
their securities were guaranteed by a state organisation 
such that they do not need to move any more.* His 
main concern was to explain the urban revolution 
rather than craft specialisation itself. He assumed that 
at the early stage full-time specialists were itinerant 
and moved around from village to village at the early 
stage and that there were scant surpluses to keep them 
in each village, as indicated by an ethnography of the 
Maori. According to Childe, these itinerant specialists 
lost their membership in the sedentary kinship group 
that provided the members with security; thus, they 
needed a substitute for the kinship group. 


Thus, the key difference is between itinerancy and the 
presence of support from a state organisation, which 
the later archaeologists named the distinction between 
'independent' and 'attached' craftspeople'. This also 
indicates that Childe assumed that the surplus was 
important for maintaining craft specialisation rather 
than political power. 


Childe also coined another classification of craft 
production. In his book 'Social Evolution', he explained 
the 'part-time specialist' and 'full-time specialist'. His 
definition of both terms are as follows; 


1 Childe 1950, Trigger 1986, Wailes 1996. 
2 Childe 1950. 

? Childe 1950: 9. 

* Childe 1950: 16. 
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Figure 3.1 The occurrence of term ‘craft specialization’ in the literature since 1900 (made by Google Books Ngram Viewer) 


‘part-time specialists; they are primarily hunters, 
or fishers, or farmers, and exercise their special 
skill not in place of getting their food directly, 
but in addition thereto, and in return merely for 
a supplement to the produce of their own labour. 
Such part-time specialists could not be recognized 
in the archaeological record and are perhaps not 
very important for a stadial classification.’ 


‘Full-time specialists are those who do not 
themselves produce food, but are fed from the 
social surplus in return for the exercise or products 
of their special skill. They are not appreciably easier 
to recognize archaeologically, but have generally to 
be inferred from the ethnographic and historical 
analogies. ^ 


His studies were relevant because he applied the 
concept ‘craft specialisation’ to prehistoric archaeology 
for the first time, defined it, and presented the basic 
classification: part-time, full-time, intracommunal, 
intercommunal, full-time supported by villages, and 
full-time supported by the state organisation. 


However, Childe’s original concept of ‘craft 
specialisation’ has been criticised in the last 70 
years. In a volume on craft specialisation published 
in 1996, Bernard Wailes examined the validity of 
Childe’s argument concerning craft specialisation, 
especially metalworking in Europe and the Near East. 
He acknowledged that some of Childe's postulates 
were now clearly wrong, in particular his thesis that 
metalworking in the Near East had an elite-controlled 
character and was less innovative, while metalworkers 
in Europe were the itinerants who could be innovative 
and were independent of elites. However, Wailes 


5 Childe 1951: 62-63. 
$ Wailes 1996. 
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argued that the theoretical parts of Childe's thesis 
(i.e., the social relations of production) still play an 
important role in discussing craft specialisation and 
social evolution. Sarah Milliken called Childe's narrow 
definition of craft specialisation, which is related 
only to the urban revolution, 'the ghost of Childe', and 
she discussed the presence of craft specialisation in 
the Palaeolithic from the perspective of the social 
embeddedness of technology. 


Neoevolutionism 


In addition to Childe's archaeology, I will also 
discuss another theoretical topic that affected 
our understanding of social complexity and craft 
specialisation in the 1950-60s. Neoevolutionism 
emerged from cultural anthropology in the United 
States in the 1950-60s as a reappraisal of the social 
evolutionism discussed by Lewis Henry Morgan during 
the 19th century and led mainly by Leslie White.’ 
Neoevolutionism was a theory against the cultural 
relativism insisted on by Franz Boas. White argued 
that a technological apparatus allows societies to use, 
control, and capture more energy. Hence, he argued 
that societies that efficiently harnessed energy using 
the apparatus evolved faster. 


White's and Childe's approaches were criticised by Julian 
Steward as ideas of ‘universal evolution'? Instead, he 
proposed a ‘multilinear evolution’ and cultural ecology 
in terms of environmental determinism. In 1960, 
Marshall Sahlins proposed with a new model by defining 
'general evolution' (White's universal evolution) and 
'specific evolution' (Steward's multilinear evolution) as 
components of cultural evolution.^ Elman В. Service 


? Milliken 1998. 

5 White 1959. 

? Steward 1955. 

10 Sahlins and Service 1960. 
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followed this evolutionary perspective and applied it to 
the evolution of ‘social organisation’, using ‘groups’ and 
‘statuses’ as key markers to understanding." He classified 
the evolution of the social organisation into five stages 
— ‘primate sociality’, ‘bands’, ‘tribes’, ‘chiefdoms’, and 
‘states’ — based on the general evolution. Drawing on 
Service’s evolutionary perspective, Morton H. Fried 
discussed the evolution of political society." He also 
established the episodic stages of political society, which 
started from 'egalitarian society', and moved through 
‘rank society’, ‘stratified society’, and ‘the states’. 
These typological approaches to social organisation, 
following the neoevolutionist background, affected 
craft-specialisation studies in the 1970-80s in terms of its 
correlation with social complexity and the methodology 
of typological classification. 


The 1970-80s 
Robert K. Evans 


Before the 1970s, craft specialisation was studied using 
the earliest cities and neoevolutionism. The study of 
craft specialisation in itself appeared in the 1970s. Robert 
K. Evans, who developed his dissertation on the craft 
specialisation in the Balkan Chalcolithic,? was one of 
the first archaeologists to study craft specialisation from 
the archaeological evidence. His idea was influenced 
by the general systems theory. He thought that the 
development of craft specialisation was concomitant 
with the growth of complex sociocultural systems in 
the Chalcolithic. Evans paid attention to efficiency as a 
particular merit of craft specialisation in a technological 
subsystem: ‘Specialists are more efficient in the long run in a 
multitude of activities. This has been demonstrated in modern 
farming, business, industry, science, etc." ^ 


Evans’ analytical method also reflected a systems- 
theoretical assumption. Citing a definition of craft 
specialisation from the American anthropologist 
William В. Rodgers,’ he defined craft specialisation 
based on four conditions; 


4. The manufacture of certain craft products is 
limited to a small percentage of the total number 
of individuals in any given community. 

2. These individuals devote some of their 
productive time to the manufacture of these 
craft products. 

3. Consequently, they must withdraw themselves 
from some or all of the basic subsistence activities. 


п Service 1962. 

2 Fried 1967. 

13 Evans 1978. 

14 Evans 1978: 126. 
5 Rodgers 1966. 


4. Thus, they must obtain some or all of their 
subsistence goods through some kind of 
exchange system for their craft products." 


Evans further assumed that craft specialisation was 
interrelated with population size, technological 
complexity, efficiency, spatial differentiation of the 
workspace, and functional differentiation of tools. 
Moreover, he presented a list of expected phenomena 
of craft specialisation that can be sought from the 
archaeological evidence: 


4. Workshops: specialised areas for craft activities. 
Tool kits: specialised tools for craft activities. 

3. Storage facilities and/ or hoards: delimited 
locations for strong completed craft products. 

4. Resource exploitation: regular exploitation of 
particular resources. 

5. Exchange and trade: distribution of resources or 
craft products. 

6. Differential distributions.” 


Prudence M. Rice 


Prudence M. Rice approached specialised pottery 
production in 1981.5 She pointed out that the 
archaeological definitions of craft specialisation were 
poorly developed in comparison to the ethnographical 
ones. She defined craft specialisation as follows: 


‘Craft specialization is here considered an 
adaptive process (rather than a static structural 
trait) in the dynamic interrelationship between 
a nonindustrialized society and its environment. 
Through this process, behavioral and material variety 
in extractive and productive activities is regulated 
or regularized. (...) craft specialization represents a 
situation in which access to a certain kind of resource 
is restricted to a particular social segment.” 


As her definition indirectly showed, she focused on 
the degree of variety in artefacts (standardisation and 
diversity), which can be approached archaeologically. 
She then proposed a trial model in which the ceramic 
variability (from diverse to standardised) is correlated 
withthe degree of cultural complexity (from acephalous 
to stratified).? She emphasised the practical advantage 
of her model: ‘The advantage of the model is its capacity 
for making craft specialization operational for archaeological 
study diachronically and synchronically'? 


16 Evans 1978: 115. 

7 Evans 1978: 115. 

18 Rice 1981. 

19 Rice 1981: 219-220. 

2 Rice 1981: 222-223, Table 1. 
21 Rice 1981: 227. 
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David Peacock 


The interest in craft-production studies and the 
modelling andclassification of modes of craft production 
using the ethnography can also be observed in the 
Roman pottery study by David Peacock.” He proposed 
a production mode hierarchy comprised of eight 
modes of production, from simplest to most complex: 
(1) household production, (2) household industry, (3) 
individual workshop, (4) nucleated workshops, (5) the 
manufactory, (6) the factory, (7) estate production, and 
(8) military and other official production. The criteria 
of the production modes were primarily based on the 
scale of craft production. However, it should be noted 
that Peacock understood the risk as well as the merit of 
his classification: 


'However, it must be remembered that we are 
attempting to impose a conceptual framework upon 
a situation that in practice may be almost infinitely 
variable, with many examples falling between 
rather than within the modes here defined, but 
it is only when the rules have been made that the 
exceptions can be recognized.’ 


Elizabeth M. Brumfiel and Timothy K. Earle 


By the late 1980s, the number of craft-specialisation 
studies had increased enough for the publication of the 
first edited volume focusing on craft specialisation. In 
1987, Elizabeth M. Brumfiel and Timothy K. Earle edited 
the book ‘Specialization, exchange, and complex societies’ 
based on a meeting in 1983. In the introduction, they 
reviewed the previous studies on craft specialisation 
and classified them into three models: (1) the 
commercial development model, (2) the adaptationist 
model, and (3) the political model.“ The first model 
was that of Childe, who argued that specialisation and 
exchange appeared spontaneously because of economic 
surplus. The second adaptationist model assumed 
that specialisation, exchange, and social complexity 
developed because political elites intervened in the 
economy in the form of redistribution, intervention 
in market exchanges, management of production, and 
sponsorship of long-distance trade. The third political 
model argued that the political elites consciously and 
strategically organised specialisation and exchange 
to receive benefits from creating and maintaining 
social inequality, reinforcing political coalitions, and 
establishing new institutions of control. Brumfiel and 
Earle’s main concern was how archaeologists could 
refine the third political model. 


22 Peacock 1982. 
23 Peacock 1982. 
24 Brumfiel and Earle 1987: 1-4. 
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Brumfiel and Earle proposed some topics useful for the 
better comprehension of craft specialisation and social 
complexity, especially those related to the political 
model: subsistence goods/wealth, independent/ 
attached specialist, and staple/wealth finance. Among 
thethree proposed dichotomies, 'independent/attached 
specialist’ and ‘staple/wealth finance’ were developed 
by Earle himself for their application to archaeology.” 
They also included the intensity of specialisation (part- 
time/full-time), the scale of the production unit, and 
the volume of output per individual specialist in the 
dimensions of variation presented by specialisation. 


Brumfiel and Earle paid more attention to attached 
specialists than independent specialists since they 
thought that attached specialists emerged from the 
control by elite. The keyword connecting the attached 
specialist and the political leader is ‘wealth’, which was 
described as follows: ‘Wealth includes primitive valuables 
used in display, ritual, and exchange and special, rare and 
highly desired subsistence products."* They argued that 
wealth could not only become a means for a finance 
system in the political economy of complex societies, 
but also played а role in justifying the political authority 
when the production of wealth by attached specialists 
was controlled by political elites. Furthermore, Brumfiel 
and Earle mentioned the ideological and symbolic 
messages implicit in wealth and used to maintain the 
political authority. 


Problems of craft-specialisation studies in the 1970-80s 


After reviewing several works, I will summarise and 
problematise the craft-specialisation studies in the 
1970-80s. In this period, archaeologists started to 
focus on craft specialisation. To apply the concept of 
craft specialisation to the archaeological analysis more 
neatly, they defined what craft specialisation was and 
set up criteria for how archaeologists can approach 
craft specialisation from the archaeological evidence. 
Above I presented two definitions of craft specialisation 
defined by Evans and Rice, which were influenced by 
systems theory and processual perspectives. Apart 
from those, there was another definition proposed by 
Maurizio Tosi from a Marxist perspective; 


‘... degree of craft specialization is best determined 
as variability of output per capita for a given 
product within the population sampled. (...) At least 
five parameters are involved: (1) population; (2) 
kind of commodity; (3) output of commodity; (4) 
time range; (5) spatial distribution.” 


25 Earle 1981; D'Altroy and Earle 1985. 
26 Brumfiel and Earle 1987: 4. 
27 Tosi 1984: 23. 
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Although the definitions proposed by Evans, Rice, 
and Tosi run the risk of limiting the potential of 
craft specialisation or craft production, they enabled 
archaeologists to approach craft specialisation from 
the archaeological materials. The archaeologists 
classified the archaeological materials linked to 
craft specialisation into several types according to 
their quantitative and the qualitative character. 
These quantitative and qualitative variables in craft 
specialisation are best exemplified in Brumfiel and 
Earle’s review, which set up the dimensions of craft 
specialisation and consisted of the specialist affiliation 
(independent/attached), the intensity and scale of the 
production unit, and so forth.? These variables are all 
related to the models of production-modes, as Peacock 
showed. Furthermore, the archaeologists who had 
maintained a neoevolutionist perspective since the 
1950-60s proceeded to seek a correlation between craft 
specialisation and social complexity. Rice assumed a 
correlation between the variability of ceramic materials 
and social complexity. The political model argued by 
Brumfiel and Earle was another form of this assumption 
and emphasised the importance of elite control of the 
attached specialists. The neoevolutionist perspective 
influenced the understanding of the production mode 
as well, such as the line of developmental evolving 
the developing stages from household production to 
factory production. 


There were no doubt many arguments against the 
correlation of craft specialisation and the sociopolitical 
complexity in that period. The presence of these 
opposing arguments was clear in the comments to 
Rice's 1981 paper. Ian Hodder, the founder of post- 
processual archaeology commented on Rice’s paper, 
emphasising the significance of cultural context and 
symbolic meaning.” 


The 1990s 
John E. Clark in the 1990s 


The 1990s was the decade in which the term ‘craft 
specialisation’ was the most frequently mentioned 
in the archaeological books (Fig. 3.1). In this section, 
I will mainly review two archaeologists, John E. Clark 
and Cathy Costin, who continued to discuss craft 
specialisation until the 2000s. John Е. Clark collaborated 
with statistics researcher William J. Parry and published 
an important article about the relationship between 
craft specialisation and sociopolitical complexity in 
1990.? His study started from a suspicion that craft 
specialisation was closely related to cultural complexity. 


28 Brumfiel and Earle 1987: 5. 

? Hodder 1981: 231. 

5% Clark and Parry 1990. Because the original draft of this paper was 
submitted in 1985, the content was closer to the trend in the 1980s. 
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To examine this relationship, Clark conducted a 
statistical analysis of the correlation using the cross- 
cultural data from 53 societies available from the 
Human Relations Area Files (HRAF) and the historical 
texts. However, it should be mentioned that there are 
many critiques about the use of ethnographic data 
from the standpoint of feminist archaeology.” 


Clark defined craft specialisation in a wider sense 
for the purpose of coding of different types of data 
and tracing it in the archaeological evidence: 'craft 
specialization is production of alienable, durable goods for 
nondependent consumption? His first classification of 
variants was in terms of independent craft specialisation 
and attached craft specialisation, depending on whether 
the craftsperson retains the right of alienation. He also 
added the scale of the production (ad hoc, part-time, 
and full-time) to the criteria. As a result, 12 variants 
of craft specialisation were set up (independent: 
prestation, barter, commercial, small shop, and factory; 
and attached: patronised, precinct, state sponsored, 
putting out, tributary, servile, and corvée). It should 
be mentioned that these classifications were only for 
the coding and the subsequent analyses to examine 
the relationship between craft specialisation and 
social complexity. He acknowledged that '[t]hese types 
are analytical, not descriptive. A particular craft person can 
participate in several types of craft specialization, as is often 


the case’. 


The results of the statistical analysis for approaching 
the correlation between the degree of cultural 
complexity and the degree of craft specialisation 
showed that (1) the intensity of craft specialisation was 
associated with the degree of cultural complexity; (2) 
the numbers of craft specialists and specialties were 
strongly correlated with the community size; (3) the 
attached and patronised craft specialisations were 
more correlated with all of the variables of cultural 
complexity than full-time craft specialisation; and 
(4) hypertrophic goods were significantly associated 
with political integration, social stratification, and 
population density, even when tested without the cases 
of highly complex societies. It should be noted that 
Clark acknowledged that these correlations did not 
necessarily indicate a causal relationship. 


Cathy Costin in the 1990s 


Soon after Clark and Parry's work, Cathy Costin 
published а methodological paper оп сай 
specialisation in 1991.“ Nearly at the same time, 
Christopher Pool also presented a paper concerning the 


3! Conkey and Gero 1991: 13. 

32 Clark and Parry 1990: 297. 

3 Clark and Parry 1990: 301-302. 
* Costin 1991. 
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methodology of the analysis of craft specialisation in 
pottery production.” Costin's original concern in this 
paper was that the previous studies on production were 
less systematised than those on distribution. Through 
the review and critique of the previous definitions of 
craft specialisation, she pointed out the necessity for a 
united definition and vocabulary of craft specialisation 
for cross-cultural comparison. This view was related to 
her stance that craft specialisation is parametrical: 'A 
methodological point I will stress in this paper is the need for 
comparative material. Specialization is a relative state, not an 
absolute one." 


Costin distinguished specialisation from production: 
'Production is the transformation of raw materials and/ 
or components into usable objects. Specialization is a way 
to organize this production.’ Her definition of craft 
specialisation was based on integrating the previous 
definitions and her critique of the definition proposed 
by Clark and Parry, as she wrote: ‘With such a loose 
definition, ‘specialization’ is present in almost every society.’ 
38 Thus, Costin’s definition was narrower than theirs: 


‘Hence, I would argue that specialisation is a 
differentiated, regularized, permanent, and perhaps 
institutionalized production system in which 
producers depend on extra-household exchange 
relationships at least in part for their livelihood, 
and consumers depend on them for acquisition of 
goods they do not produce themselves.” 


The significant difference from Clark was that she 
established the dependency between producers and 
consumers inside the definition of craft specialisation. 
As is clear from her definition, she stressed the 
embeddedness of production within social systems. 


Costin then reviewed the previous studies of craft 
specialisation in terms of degrees (the ratio of producers 
to consumers) and types (the way which specialisation is 
organised). The previous studies of craft specialisation 
proposed many typologies and terminologies. She 
pointed out that these criteria depended on the 
theoretical backgrounds of the authors, the different 
terminologies used for each type of craft specialisation, 
and the misuses of the terms. After the review, she 
proposed four general parameters to describe the 
organisation of production (context, concentration, 
scale, and intensity) and eight parameter-based types 
of specialisation (individual specialisation, dispersed 
workshop, community specialisation, nucleated 
workshops, dispersed corvée, individual retainers, 


35 Pool 1992. 

36 Costin 1991: 2. 
37 Costin 1991: 3. 
38 Costin 1991: 3. 
39 Costin 1991: 4. 


nucleated corvée, and retainer workshop). I would 
like to point out here that her classification of craft 
specialisation emphasised parametrics that were 
oriented towards universal applicability to data and at 
the same time was founded upon theory: 


‘Ideally, typologies should be extracted from a wide 
range of ethnographic, historic, and archaeological 
cases in order to make them as universally applicable 
as possible. Furthermore, the typology should have 
some basis in theory, reflecting the social, economic, 
political, and environmental conditions under 
which different forms of production are expected to 
arise. Thus, the framework will be both descriptive 
and explanatory." 


She then explained direct and indirect evidence as 
clues to reconstructing the organisation of production 
in detail. Direct evidence includes not only production 
loci and debris but also their context, concentration, 
scale, and intensity, while indirect evidence includes 
standardisation, skill, and regional variation. According 
to Costin, the crucial difference between direct evidence 
and indirect evidence is that indirect evidence must be 
used with theoretical assumptions and understanding 
of the social, technological, and natural milieu in which 
production occurred.” 


Problems of craft-specialisation studies in the 1990s 


As I will review below, the methodology for studying 
craft specialisation proposed by Costin became the 
standard of craft-specialisation studies in the 1990- 
2000s. Many researchers have mentioned and cited 
her paper in discussing craft specialisation, as well as 
the paper written by Clark and Parry.? She updated 
her methodology with corrections in 2001 and 2005 
(see in Section 3-1-4).5 However, the problems of her 
methodology started to be pointed out beginning in the 
2000s.5 These criticisms will be reviewed in the next 
section. Here, I will discuss one of the first criticisms to 
her methodology, which was published by Clark in 1995. 
This paper, titled 'Craft specialization as an archaeological 
category, was also a counterargument to her paper 
that criticised the definitions of craft specialisation 
proposed by Clark and Parry in 1990. 


At the beginning of his paper, he problematises the 
assumptions that previousresearchers made about ‘craft 
specialisation’ and the common notions of specialised 


40 Costin 1991: Fig. 1.4. 

^. Costin 1991: 8. 

42 Costin 1991: 32. 

^ Wailes 1996, Milliken 1998, Patterson 2005, Kerner 2010. 
4 Costin 2001, 2005. 

4 Patterson 2005, Clark 2007, Sinopoli 2003, Arnold 2008. 
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production prevalent in the Western tradition.“ 
He stated the problems of craft specialisation as an 
archaeological category, focusing on (1) its systemic 
character, (2) the problems of setting up parameters, 
(3) the theory of demand/value in the prehistoric 
period, and (4) the conflation of the description of 
the explanandum with the explanans and the lack of 
theoretical background. Below, I will explain the four 
problems in more detail. 


Clark began with the problem of the categorical 
boundary of craft specialisation in the definitions 
proposed by Childe, Evans, and Costin, which included 
the mutual dependency between elites and specialists." 
Where is the boundary between specialised production 
and non-specialised production? It is actually 
blurred. Clark pointed out that the problem lay in 
the very restrictive and systemic definition of craft 
specialisation, which assumed the mutual dependency 
of specialists within a bounded social framework. 


Second, Clark mentioned the problems in Costin's 
definition of attached craft-specialisation. He pointed 
out that her definition assumes the presence of elites, 
and therefore, she cannot approach the co-evolution 
of attached craft-specialisation and social inequality. 
In addition, context (the degree of elite sponsorship, 
independent to attached), one of the parameters Costin 
used to classify the types of craft specialisation, was 
criticised by Clark because independent and attached 
specialisation were not points on a single continuum 
but categorically different. Costin's parameter 'context' 
was thus a mixture of distinct variables. 


Third, Clark turned to Costin's focus on demand/value 
in her classification of craft specialisation as derived 
from the market economy. He argued that her focus 
could become a hurdle when archaeologists interpreted 
craft production in non-market contexts: 


Ч am deeply concerned with what appears to be 
uncritical and inconsistent borrowing from formal 
economics to inform cross-cultural categories of 
craft specialisation. Market economies and ready 
access to goods, services, and economic information 
seem implied. The notion of a self-regulating 
system of supply and demand involves the notion of 
price, as supply and demand for certain goods reach 
equilibrium points only at certain prices. I think it 
would be highly useful to construct an analogous 
concept that could serve in non-market contexts." ^? 


4 Clark 1995: 268. 
47 Clark 1995: 271. 
4 Clark 1995: 280-281. 
4 Clark 1995: 287. 
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Although Clark did not present a counterproposal to 
Costin in this paper, he outlined his own theoretical 
approach to the study of value, which he then discussed 
ten years later.” 


Fourth, Clark criticised the absence of the ontological 
status ofthe categories of craft specialisation in Costin's 
scheme and the 'UCLA scheme' of other authors, 
including Brumfiel and Earle' Here, Clark used the 
term 'ontological basis for the categories of craft 
specialisation' in a sense similar to 'a developmental 
mechanism of craft specialisation'. He criticised the 
fact that the UCLA scheme lacked such mechanisms, 
unlike the standard origin story of craft specialisation 
up to the late 1960s. In that period, surplus and 
leisure time were a developmental mechanism of craft 
specialisation. According to Clark, Costin and the UCLA 
scheme emphasised describing craft specialisation 
rather than explaining it with theory. 


I pointed out four problems of craft-specialisation 
studies following Clark. In addition to Clark's critique, 
the critical perspective on craft specialisation started 
to increase from the late 1990s. At the end of the edited 
volume discussing the assessment of Childes' narrative 
and the current global studies of craft specialisation 
(edited by Bernard Wailes), Ruth Tringham reviewed 
the volume.” She pointed out that Childe’s narrative 
and the studies of craft specialisation provided in the 
volume only paid attention to macroscale social action 
between polities, classes, and social categories, such 
as elites and craft producers, which were reduced to 
‘faceless blobs’: 


‘A consideration of social complexity at a microscale 
involves especially the interpretation of the data in 
terms of social action at a microscale. This means 
interpretation (even if the data are ambiguous) of 
the data in terms of the gender, age, and day-to- 
day actions of the people engaged in production. 
Micro scale interpretation of data on production, 
redistribution, and consumption is becoming 
the topic of an increasing number of papers on 
prehistoric technology, but few of these have yet 
reached the topic of craft specialisation in the 
ancient political economy.? 


She argued that there is a need for a multi-scalar 
approach to craft specialisation considering the social 
process from both a macro-scalar and a micro-scalar 
viewpoint (e.g. gender, age, and role in a household). 


5 Clark 2007. 

51 Clark 1995: 288. 

52 Tringham 1996. 
Tringham 1996: 236. 
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In sum, during the 1990s, craft specialisation studies 
acquired a methodological systematic framework 
through the work of Costin, who adopted a parametric 
approach. Some archaeologists, in particular Clark, 
pointed out the problems of Costin’s methodology: 
(1) its systemic character, (2) the problems of setting 
up parameters, (3) the theory of demand/ value in the 
prehistoric period, and (4) conflation of the description 
of the explanandum with the explanans and the lack 
of theoretical background. The insights into the craft 
producer her/himself, focusing on her/his gender, 
age, and role in a household—rather than a faceless 
production system—also increased in prominence. 


The 2000-10s 


From the 2000s, craft specialisation studies started 
to decrease (Fig. 3.1). The theoretical orientation of 
craft specialisation sought a connection with other 
theoretical approaches, such as agency, practice 
theory, and values. As I will introduce below, there 
was an increase in the critiques of the field of 
craft specialisation studies, which presented clear 
counterexamples with solid archaeological evidence, 
increased. After the publication of the proceedings 
‘Rethinking Craft Specialization in Complex Societies’ edited 
by Zachary Hruby and Rowan Flad,™ integrative work 
focusing only on craft specialisation ended. 


Cathy Costin in the 2000s 


As mentioned above, Costin continued to update 
her methodological framework for studying craft 
specialisation during the 2000s.5 In her paper about 
the methodology for craft-production systems written 
in 2001, she accepted Clark’s criticisms of her 1991 
published paper. However, she still used his criticisms, 
she still used her updated parametrical approach. As of 
2001, she argued that production system constitutes six 
components: artisans, the means of production, the 
organisation and social relationships of production, 
the objects, the relationships of distribution, and 
consumers. She then reviewed each component in 
detail. In the process of reviewing these components, 
she also mentioned the lack of attention to gender, 
social rank, and social identity of an artisan as criticised 
by Tringham. 


In herreview and methodological paper written in 2005, 
she classified and labelled the previous approaches of 
craft production, including her own works, into five 
types: (1) the typological-organisational approach; 
(2) the typological-contextual approach in terms of 
modes of production; (3) the descriptive approach, 


5 Hruby and Flad (eds.) 2007. 
55 Costin 2001, 2005. 
56 Costin 2001: 277. 


with axes and parameters; (4) the production system, 
studying an integrated whole; and (5) multicraft and 
holistic studies of production. The final approach 
type to craft production considered that multi-types 
of craft production (e.g., pottery, lithics, and bronzes) 
intersected at archaeological sites and influenced each 
other. Costin also considered theoretical frameworks 
for explaining technology, organisation, and demand.* 
Her focus on theoretical frameworks was a response to 
Clark's fourth critique concerning the lack of theory for 
explaining craft specialisation. Costin further upgraded 
her methodological frameworks of craft production 
and discussed the three basic components of 
production systems: the technology (the technological 
component), the artisans (the human component), 
and the organisation (the organisational components). 
Although her classification framework differed from 
that of 2001, each component followed the form of 2001. 


John E. Clark in the 2000s 


Above, I presented one important advocate of craft 
specialisation studies in the 2000-2010s, Cathy Costin. 
The critiques against Costin led her to change and 
upgrade her methodology. However, despite this, new 
critiques emerged, which can be located under the 
four categories of Clark’s criticisms of 1995. One of the 
criticisms was again from Clark from the preceding 
‘Rethinking Craft Specialization in Complex Societies’.°° He 
continued to criticise the systemic character of craft 
specialisation studies; 


‘Current categories of craft specialisation grew out 
of systems-thinking, neoevolutionism, and holistic 
views of social change. Categories were instrumental 
and accorded explanatory power. Subsystems, such 
as craft specialisation, were thought critical to 
system maintenance or change of the body politic. 
System perspectives have since been abandoned 
by many scholars, but their conceptual legacy 
endures in myriad subtle ways in lingering concepts 
from the 1960s, such as craft specialisation. Even 
a cursory appraisal of recent craft-specialisation 
studies reveals a cascading concern for social 
action and agents (Costin 2001, 2005), notions 
corrosive to postulates of holism, systems, society, 
and neoevolutionism. Our categories of craft 
specialisation still represent generic summaries of 
typifying behavior of constituent human entities 
involved in subsystems,’ 


Clark again pointed out that current craft specialisation 
studies lacked theory, especially a theory of value. He 


57 Costin 2005. 

58 Costin 2001: 308; Costin 2005: 1043-1047. 
59 Clark 2007. 

9 Clark 2007: 20. 
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then discussed a theory of value, introducing the 
distinction between objects and values proposed by 
C.A. Gregory, namely between gifts and commodities 
(objective concepts of political economy) and goods 
(a subjective concept of neoclassical есопотісѕ). The 
introduction of Gregory's distinction was important 
for Clark because it favoured the reconsideration of 
his original definition of craft specialisation in terms 
of alienability, a concept that was related to exchange 
rather than production. Through his self-criticism 
of the theoretical framework of his previous studies 
about value, Clark had moved towards a goods-based 
or an 'economy'-based (derived from neoclassical 
economics), view of subjective value in terms of the 
principle of marginal utility and price theory. This 
stance led to a new argument that value, a theoretical 
challenge for craft specialisation to overcome, could be 
approached from the analysis of the contexts in which 
materials were used and that craft specialisation studies 
contributed less to the identification of value. Costin 
criticised Clark's extreme argument for the importance 
of studying the context of which materials were used as 
too extreme because he downplayed the relevance of 
craft production in past communities.” 


Rowan Flad and Zachary Hruby 


Rowan Flad and Zachary Hruby also presented the 
need for rethinking craft specialisation studies in the 
same volume.9 They discussed three main theoretical 
topics of craft-specialisation studies: (1) a definition of 
craft specialisation, (2) practice theory and specialised 
production, and (3)thetheory of value ofthe products. At 
first, they reviewed the definition of craft specialisation 
from the 1970s to the 2000s. They proposed two types 
of definitions of craft specialisation: One was ‘producer 
specialisation’, and it corresponded roughly with the 
narrower definition of craft specialisation proposed 
by Costin, as stated before. Another was ‘product 
specialisation’, and it referred to the broader definition 
of craft specialisation proposed by Clark. They viewed 
the two definitions as not qualitatively different but 
as differing in degrees, as shown in the diagram, with 
producer specialisation considered a subset of product 
specialisation.“ They even visualised both definitions 
as two extremes on the same axis (‘complete producer 
specialisation’ and ‘complete product specialisation’).© 
Their solution was an answer to Clark’s critique of 
the systemic view of craft specialisation, namely the 
boundary between specialised and non-specialised 
production. However, even after they presented this 
solution, they still expressed questions about craft 


9! Gregory 1982; Clark 2007: 24. 

€ Costin 2007. 

9 Flad and Hruby 2007. 

9 Flad and Hruby 2007: 5, Fig. 1.1. 
5 На and Hruby 2007: 5, Fig. 1.2. 


specialisation studies, which nevertheless provide 
useful tools. 


Their second topic, also relevant for my concern 
here, was the introduction of practice theory to the 
discussion of specialised production. The viewpoint 
of practice theory, which argues that the underlying 
structures and the actions of individuals bound within 
the structures reflexively redefine and recreate one 
another, was a hopeful candidate to overcome the 
systemic perspective of craft specialisation studies. 
They focused on the usefulness of practice theory in 
connection with the craft producer’s social identity 
and esoteric knowledge, ritual performanc, and value 
and meaning. For example, the fame (a kind of social 
identity) of a craft producer or the esoteric knowledge 
concerning the production process affects the value of 
the skilled production and the end-product in a specific 
context (structure). At the same time, the execution 
of the skilled production within the context also 
reflexively enhances the fame and the importance of 
the knowledge. This viewpoint emphasises the labour 
of individuals rather than that of communities. 


Flad and Hruby’ application of practice theory to the 
craft-production study emphasises the importance of the 
analysis of the social context rather than craft production 
itself. Their emphasis focuses on the (re-)production 
of meaning and value. They discuss the theoretical 
topic of value” like Clark and their discussion basically 
follows Clark’s one about value. The shift of the concern 
from craft production as a system to the value and the 
social context within which the craft production and 
its value were produced and reproduced was partly 
characteristic of the craft production studies during 
the 2000s. 


Critiques of craft specialisation studies in the 2000s 


Above, I reviewed the major works of craft specialisation 
in the 2000s. There are still many arguments against 
craft-specialisation studies. The critical studies of craft 
specialisation during the 2000s can be classified into 
two types: 


1) counterexamples that do not follow the systemic 
framework of craft-specialisation studies, and 
2) apractice approach to craft production. 


CarlaSinopoli discussed both aspects of craft production 
in her 2003 book. She briefly problematised the 
assumed correlation between sociopolitical complexity 
and craft production using the counterexamples from 
case studies of craft production in South India during 
the Vijayanagara period, with volumes of written 


% Flad and Hruby 2007: 6. 
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documents.® She also criticised Costin’s parametric 
approach because of the difficulty of tackling it on the 
basis of archaeological evidence.9 Her main standpoint 
was a concern with social contexts of craft production 
stressing individual artisans as social actors. Her 
approach could be located in the same trajectory as the 
application of a practice approach to craft-production 
studies. Part of her discussion was also influenced by the 
idea of communities of practice, which draws attention 
to the learning of a practice within communities, and 
which I will introduce it in the next section. 


Below, I briefly mention some critiques of craft 
specialisation studies during the 2000s, which 
fortify critical arguments against craft specialisation 
studies. The critiques of Jaya Menon against craft 
specialisation studies in archaeology belong to the 
first type (presenting counterexamples)” presented 
above. Menon pointed out the difficulty and the 
limit of reconstructing craft production from 
archaeological materials (especially part-time/full- 
time) by contrasting the archaeological record with the 
ethnographic record of smelting iron. Menon presented 
plenty of concrete counterexamples to the markers of 
‘specialisation’ in craft-specialisation studies, with 
regards to mass-production, standardisation, and craft 
location, based on ethnographies and case studies 
from a Harappan period site of Mohenjodaro. Menon 
concludes: 


‘As pointed out earlier, problems arise when it is 
assumed that specialisation is associated with mass 
production, economizing behaviour, sponsored 
work, workshop production, sub-specialisation and 
so forth. The patchiness of the archaeological data 
can inhibit a complete understanding of ancient 
production, but far more problematic is that a 
disregard of the context of production can lead to 
misinterpretation."! 


Izumi Shimada and Ursel Wagner pointed out that the 
researchers of craft specialisation studies narrowly 
focus on a single craft without taking the relationship 
to other crafts into consideration. They emphasized 
instead the empirical and interdisciplinary aspects of 
craft-production studies and alternatively proposed 
a holistic approach.” This approach was similar to 
Costin's ‘multicraft and holistic studies of production’ 
and Ann Brysbaert’s 'cross-craft interaction'.? Peter 
Day, Maria Relaki, and Simona Todaro also cast doubts 
on the usefulness of the existing models of political 


6 Sinopoli 2003. 

9 Sinopoli 2003: 24. 

? Menon 2008. 

71 Menon 2008: 156. 

2 Shimada and Wagner 2007: 165. 

7 Bernbeck 1995; Costin 2005; Brysbaert 2007. 


economy, social complexity, and specialisation in the 
case of Minoan Prepalatial society. They pointed out 
that craft specialisation studies assume a seemingly 
inevitable relationship between craft specialisation and 
social organisation." 


While some researchers strongly criticise craft 
specialisation studies with counterexamples, others 
still admit their validity. In 2008, Dean Arnold published 
a book that dealt with his ethnoarchaeological work 
from 1965 to 1997 in the Maya potters' community 
of Ticul, Yucatán, Mexico.” In the introduction, he 
cast doubt on Costin's parametric approach, which 
regarded efficiency as an explanation for changing 
complexity. He evaluated Costin's parameters through 
the analysis of social change and ‘evolution’ of 
ceramic production and distribution during 30 years 
in Ticul. As a result of the evaluation, Arnold admitted 
the usefulness of Costin's parameters in discussing 
the evolution of ceramic production, although he 
pointed out the necessity for further refinements.” 
Gwendolyn Kelly, who studied craft production during 
the Iron Age of Tamil Nadu, India, criticised Costin’s 
framework following Sinopoli’s argument, presenting 
counterexamples and highlighting the difficulty of 
reconstruction from archaeological data. However, 
she admitted the validity of Costin’s framework as a 
starting point of craft-production studies.” 


Critiques of craft specialisation studies in the 2010s 


Maikel H. G. Kuijpers tackled craft-specialisation 
studies from the perspective of metalworking skill 
of Bronze Age Europe.” At first, he reconsidered 
the concept of a specialist, especially the specialist/ 
non-specialist categorisation in terms of skill, which 
roughly corresponded to Clark’s criticism of the way 
the boundary between specialised/unspecialized was 
divided: 


‘In this configuration, the specialist/non- specialist 
categorisation is used to model social development 
through the socio-economic building block of 
craft specialisation and used to explain increased 
complexity and social inequality (Brumfiel & Earle, 
1987; Earle & Kristiansen, 2010). .... Within these, 
noticeably Marxist, perspectives a distinction 
between specialist and non-specialist suffices, even 
though it fails to address skill not merely as social 
capital but a concept worth of enquiry itself. ... 
How much skill is needed to become a specialist? 
The threshold between the two textual premises of 


5 Day et al. 2010: 206. 
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specialists versus non- specialists is far less clear- 
cut than the distinction suggests (i.e. essentially a 
Sorites рагадох).” It is, for instance, unclear how 
one ought objectively to recognize a high standard 
within archaeological material.'*? 


Kuijpers proposed solving the problem ofthe specialist/ 
non-specialist categorisation by distinguishing 
material specialisation (skill of the specialist, his main 
interest) from economic specialisation (division of 
labour).®! This solution was similar to Clark's definition 
of craft specialisation, which did not assume the mutual 
dependency between producer and consumer. Kuijpers 
discussed the problems of economic specialisation 
from the perspective of the specialists' skill and time. 
His purpose was to caution against the approach that 
assumes a direct relationship between skill (material 
specialisation), time, and economic specialisation.” 


In her review of pottery-production organisation 
studies, Kim Duistermaat labelled these studies in 
the 1970-80s ‘typological approaches’. The main 
problem she pointed out is that ‘the production type is 
a label that obscures the complex, continuously moving, 
multifaceted, and multilayered reality behind it. Types 
are limiting and prescriptive rather than helping us to 
understand’. In particular, these production types 
assumed universal links between variables, such as the 
assumed link between part-time specialist (intensity 
of specialisation), household (production location), 
and the small amount of pottery production (scale of 
production). These assumed links were generated from 
the ethnographies of craft production. Duistermaat also 
criticised the facilely assumed link between the craft 
specialisation and the types of societies. With these 
assumptions it was no wonder the researchers came to 
assume that there was a (strong or weak) correlation 
between the production types and the sociopolitical 
complexity or the neoevolutionist process of the 
societal types from simple to complex. 


Kim Duistermaat also labelled Costin’s and Pool’s 
methodology ‘Characterizational Approaches: Typologies 
in Disguise’. She identified the problems of these 
approaches in terms of the criticism offered in the 1990s 
and 2000s, for example the difficulty of operationalising 


? When someone takes a single grain at а time from a heap of sand 
and repeats the action many times, where is the boundary between a 
heap of sand and a non-heap? This paradox arises from quantitative 
analyses of ambiguous predicates, such as a heap of sand or a 
specialist. 
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the parameters to operationalise in the archaeological 
record, the difficulty of positioning a specific case 
located between some parameters, and the neglect of 
the value of things, time, and skill. She especially draws 
attention to the fact that each parameter conflates 
several aspects that are not necessarily causally related, 
such as the relation of potters to authorities (attached), 
the types and quality of products (luxury), and the 
access to products (elite-controlled). She concluded that 
Costin's approach was overly reductive. After reviewing 
these previous studies to overcome the problems 
raised above, she proposed a relational approach to 
the organisation of pottery production, which draws 
attention to relationships between humans and things. 
I positively evaluate her relational approach, which will 
be elaborated in the next section. 


Critiques of neoevolutionism 


I have reviewed the problems of craft-specialisation 
studies in the 2000-2010s. There are also critical 
perspectives on neoevolutionism, or social evolutionary 
theory and social complexity, which were strongly 
combined with craft specialisation studies until the 
1990s. In 'Myths of the Archaic state: Evolution of the 
Earliest Cities, States, and Civilizations’, Norman Yoffee 
criticised neoevolutionary theory as 'factoid' or 'old 
rules of the game’ because it classified past societies in 
an evolutionary order of the abstract social ‘types’ (e.g., 
chiefdom), which were modelled based on the analogies 
of modern societies reported by ethnographers, and it 
merely confirmed the existence of these types in past 
societies and did not advance the studies of the theory 
of social change.*’ One of his strong criticisms against 
neoevolutionism was represented in his invention 
of ‘Yoffee’s Rule’, that is: ‘If you can argue whether a 
society is a state or isn't, then it isnt. Nevertheless, 
Yoffee still advocated social evolutionary theory and 
transformed it by drawing attention to the process of 
social differentiation, political integration, and power. 
His ‘new rules of the game’ were the comparison 
of ‘evolutionary trajectories’ of ancient states in 
consideration of the contextually appropriate history. 
One of the reasons he argued for social evolutionary 
theory was the decline of studies in the theory of social 
change studies among post-processualists, who had 
emphasised particularist aspects of the past, since the 
1990s.” 


Timothy К. Pauketat further criticised social 
evolutionary theory in his book, ‘Chiefdoms and 
Other Archaeological Delusions’.°° He criticised Yoffee's 
minimalist approach, well exemplified in ‘Yoffee’s rule’, 
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which prevents further consideration of ancient states 
or civilisation. Pauketat also problematises the other 
aspects of minimalism embedded in social evolutionary 
theory, such as the ‘building-block’ approach. This 
approach ‘recognizes households and communities as static 
and uniform organizational units, building blocks with typical 
forms from which societies were constructed'? According 
to Pauketat, this approach downplays the dynamic 
character of communities and households. He proposed 
an alternative approach to social evolutionary theory, 
what he called a ‘backdoor approach’, opposed to the 
standard evolutionary theory that describes political 
administration with a priori (front door) categories. 
Rather, he argued for an approach towards the imagined 
and invented character of political organisation in the 
historical trajectories of communities’ relationships. 


‘Instead of looking to check off the attributes of 
institutions or organisations - were there palaces, 
royaltombs, writing? - we look instead for a series of 
relationships that played out historically. How were 
central places built, central orders memorialized, 
and producer autonomy sacrificed? Was there 
evidence of pluralism, widespread participation, 
or resistance? Not only are such historical patterns 
intriguing, but archaeologists can see them, find 
them in the ground, and measure them: they have a 
material form and occupy space. They are hidden in 
the building blocks of walls and platform mounds, 
in the communal yet restricted-access storehouses, 
and in the design of public space. They demand an 
explanation.” 


In summary, in the last twenty years and despite 
the clear refection of neoevolutionism, the social 
evolutionary theory or the theory of social change has 
thrived, with few critiques similar to Pauketat’s critique 
against the ‘building block’ approach. The theoretical 
framework of social change has been upgraded by 
improving the comparative approach and ‘cultural 
trajectory’ approach, as seen in Yoffee’s work and 
‘The Comparative Archaeology of Complex Societies’ edited 
by Michael E. Smith.” The demand for the systemic 
frameworks for the social evolution among the current 
(mainly Anglophone) archaeologists is clear from 
the twenty-five ‘grand challenges’ for archaeology 
proposed by Keith W. Kintigh and his colleagues,” 
for example ‘A3: Why do market systems emerge, persist, 
evolve and, on occasion, fail? or ‘A6: How can systematic 
investigations of prehistoric and historic urban landscapes 
shed new light on the social and demographic processes that 
drive urbanism and its consequences?’. Geoff Emberling 
has distinguished these large-scale and long-term 
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generalising perspectives of social evolutionary theory 
from small-scale and local perspectives, as well as 
non-evolutionary large-scale perspectives or counter 
narratives; 


'Archaeology now addresses a much wider scope 
of questions about the past, ranging from the 
activities of individual agents to the ways that 
power and ideologies have structured past societies 
(and archaeological narratives) or how ethnic and 
gender identities (among others) have structured 
lives, the ways that societies interact with their 
landscapes, and how material things function in 
social life. These represent one set of what we might 
call counternarratives - new stories that challenge a 
previously hegemonic understanding. ... One result 
of these more recent directions in the field has been 
that much archaeology conducted today is focused 
on the small scale and the local at the expense of 
the possibilities for broader cross-cultural and 
transhistorical understanding." 


It is true that the systemic, or ‘building block’, 
perspective is still useful in illustrating the history of 
humankind through cross-cultural and transhistorical 
comparison, even though one cannot avoid the 
framework of social evolutionary theory. If one were 
to adopt the strategy for the small-scale perspective 
to an analysis of the large-scale perspective, the 
amount of data to be processed and studied would 
become astronomical. Of course, it is possible that this 
point can be mastered with a big data approach in the 
future. The same has occurred in craft-specialisation 
studies: although the systemic perspective of craft- 
specialisation studies has been criticised in the last 
twenty years through the case studies of small-scale 
perspectives, it is still valid in terms of cross-cultural 
comparisons at the large scale with the rejection 
of neoevolutionary theory, the modification of 
comparative approaches, and the adoption of the view 
of 'cultural trajectories'. Although I have reviewed the 
critiques of craft specialisation, it should be noted that 
the systemic method is still a better method for cross- 
comparison. 


Summary: problems with the study of craft specialisation 
Overview of the research history of craft specialisation 

I have reviewed the studies on craft-specialisation 
studies and social complexity in the last 60 years. The 


research histories of craft-specialisation studies can be 
summarised as follows: 


** Emberling 2016. 
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a) In the 1950-60s, the relationship between 
social change and craft production started to 
be addressed. Neoevolutionism played a great 
role in connecting social change with craft 
production using the developmental-stage 
approach, which was derived from historic and 
ethnographic studies. 

In the 1970-80s, craft specialisation started 
to be analysed mainly by archaeologists with 
systemic perspectives. The lists of markers/ 
variables useful for identifying production 
types or production modes were proposed by 
anthropological archaeologists. 

In the 1990s, the number of craft specialisation 
case studies increased. Further systemic 
frameworks of craft-specialisation studies, 
which introduced parameters and меге 
oriented to cross-cultural comparison, were 
conceptualised by Costin. The criticisms of 
the systemic framework of craft specialisation 
studies appeared in the late 1990s. 

Finally, in the  2000-10s, while some 
archaeologists admitted the validity of craft- 
specialisation studies and upgraded the 
frameworks in response to critical comments, 
others continued to present critical arguments 
against craft-specialisation studies using their 
global case studies as counterexamples. The 
increase of these critical views demonstrates 
that the studies of craft production became 
much more prominent than before. Some of 
these small-scale case studies were concerned 
with practice theory, which is also related to my 
concern with communities of practice, as stated 
below. 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Four problems of craft specialisation studies 


The critiques of craft specialisation studies, especially 
those raised against Costin’s framework, were offered 
in the 1990-2010s. The arguments can be classified into 
four types, following the four critiques proposed by 
Clark in 1995. I will briefly illustrate these problems and 
potential solutions below. 


The first problem of craft specialisation is the systemic 
perspective, as exemplified in Costin’s narrow 
definition of craft specialisation, including the mutual 
dependency between producers and consumers. This 
definition confused ‘material specialisation’ with 
‘economic specialisation’ in Kuijpers’ terms, thereby 
falling into the ‘Sorites paradox’ of the boundary 
between  specialised/unspecialised ог  specialist/ 
nonspecialist. This is very difficult to solve because the 
systemic perspective is still valid in large-scale cross- 
cultural comparisons. In the next section, I will propose 
communities of practice and actor-network theory as 
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an alternative approach to this systemic perspective. I 
emphasise that I do not intend to deny the utility of a 
systemic perspective on craft specialisation studies as 
a starting point for the analysis of craft-production on 
the large or small scale, or as an analytical concept. 


The second problem is that parameters, components, or 
variables within the framework of craft-specialisation 
studies were in many cases actually mixtures of more 
than two separate attributes and several conflated 
aspects. The parameters turned out to be difficult 
to apply to the archaeological materials and to the 
activities of past societies. One simple solution is to 
subdivide them into as many parameters as possible 
and consider them again. Costin also upgraded her 
framework in this way in the last 20 years. Further 
subdivision might make archaeological application of 
the parameters easier. 


The third problem is that craft specialisation studies 
downplayed the value of the goods in the prehistoric 
world and discussed their value through a capitalist 
sense of value, which assumes a priori equilibrium 
between demand and supply. It should be noted that this 
argument ran the risk of undermining craft production 
studies insofar as scholars were closely following the 
use contexts and distribution of the objects as a clue to 
the meaning/value of the objects. One of the potential 
solutions is to balance out the studies of production 
with those of consumption and distribution. 


Finally, the fourth problem is that the craft 
specialisation studies just describe and classify the past 
craft production based on existing frameworks, and are 
thereby unable to find new aspects of craft production 
or new theories for craft production. This problem 
is similar to the problem of neoevolutionism, which 
described and classified past social organisation based 
on modern ethnographies. As with social evolutionary 
theory, the potential solution is to (1) restrict it to local 
perspectives or (2) propose 'evolutionary trajectories' 
of craft production or large-scale non-evolutionary 
perspectives. 


3-2. Another perspective of organisation of craft 
production: a relational perspective 


I have reviewed craft specialisation studies and found 
four problems. One of the problems lies in the systemic 
perspective, which through its categorises generates 
boundaries such as specialised/unspecialised in the 
seamless continuum of craft-production organisation. 
Below, I will introduce one perspective that focuses 
not on a system but on relationality for studying the 
craft-production organisation. This approach was 
briefly mentioned above in my review of Duistermaat's 
work. It is quite relevant to solving the systemic 
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and reductive aspects of previous studies of craft 
specialisation. Below, I will introduce Bruno Latour’s 
actor-network theory and Ian Hodder’s entanglement 
theory, on which Duistermaat’s relational approach was 
based. I will then describe in detail what a relational 
perspective of organisation is for craft production. 


Bruno Latour’s Actor-Network-Theory 
Materials as actors 


Although actor-network theory (ANT) has ‘theory’ in 
the end of its name, ANT is not a theory that offers 
social explanations, such as neoevolutionism, but a 
theory of how to research the social. According to 
Latour, the social should be reassembled as associations 
or collectives composed of actors (or actants), including 
humans and non-humans.?$ The most important 
contribution of ANT is to give a thing a position as an 
actor in an association of humans and non-humans 
when discussing the social.” Below, I will explain ANT 
in more detail, following Latour’s criticism of the social 
in sociology. 


From intermediaries to mediators 


Latour begins by stating that in sociology, a social 
entity (e.g., group, family, or company) has a clear 
boundary between other social entities and that 
sociology explains how the social entity is formed 
using an 'intermediary', *what transports meaning or force 
without transformation’, and what can be counted as one. 
Latour argued that this intermediary is a black box that 
simply provides sociologists with a social explanatory 
framework to explain how the social entity was formed. 
Instead of intermediaries, Latour focused instead on 
the associations of actors/actants as ‘mediators’, which 
'distort and modify the meaning or the elements they are 
supposed to carry’ and which ‘cannot be counted as just 
опе 2 Understanding the associations of actors/actants 
as mediators is important in reassembling the social. 


‘Localizing the global’ and ‘globalizing the local’ 


Furthermore, Latour argued that we should use 
mediators instead of intermediaries in reassembling 
the social to overcome the dualism between the 
global and the local. He proposed ‘localizing the global’ 
and ‘globalizing the local’. There is no hierarchical 
relationship between the global and the local, between 
the macro and the micro, and between a group and a 
participant. In ANT, the global and the local are located 
in the same status within an actor-network, in other 
words, ‘we have to try to keep the social domain completely 
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flat’. In ANT, the global and the local are decomposed 
into actors in an actor-network of humans and non- 
humans. 


Social theory in Actor-Network-Theory: standard 


Latour also proposed a methodology for tracing 
connections between those actors. One of the things 
that the researchers have to be careful about when 
they trace the connections between actors is not to 
conflate the explanandum (object to be explained, 
the association of humans and non-humans) with 
the explanans (the object that explains the object to 
be explained, i.e. social theory as a power of social 
explanation). This is where his criticism of social 
theory in sociology ends and reapproaches it by using 
a metaphor of a standard in metrology. According to 
Latour, the social theory or social category discussed 
in sociology is the standard or the quasi-standard 
that circulates in an actor-network and allows actors 
to become comparable and commensurable. He 
stated that the social as a standard makes it difficult 
to reassemble the social as associations because it 
stabilises definitions of the social and suspends the 
circulation of actors. As a result, actors are bound 
together in a specific pattern called society. 


Ian Hodder's entanglement theory and relational 
approaches in archaeology 


Dependence and dependency 


I will turn now to the application of ANT in 
archaeology. There have been many archaeological 
studies inspired by ANT since the 2010s, some of 
which аге called ‘symmetrical —archaeology'.'*? 
One of the critical applications of Latour’s ANT to 
archaeology was Ian Hodder’s entanglement theory.’ 
Nicholas Thomas’ ‘Entangled Objects’ inspired Hodder’s 
notion of ‘entanglement’. The basic concepts in 
Hodder’s entanglement theory are ‘dependence’ 
and ‘dependency’. Dependence means the positive 
relationship between humans and things, which 
gives one side a benefit, while dependency refers 
to the negative relationship in which one side 
constraints another side. He reviews dependences 
and dependencies between humans and things —(H- 
T), T-T, and T-H— with abundant examples. Hodder 
defined entanglement as the dialectic relationships 
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(dependence and dependency) between humans and 
things: 


‘If we add the obvious point that humans depend 
on humans (HH), then entanglement, at one level, is 
simply the addition of these four sets of dependences 
and dependencies. Entanglement = (HT) + (TT) + 
(TH) + (НН) [...] Entanglement can thus be defined 
as the dialectic of dependence and dependency.” 


Characteristics of an entanglement 


Hodder explained several key characters of 
entanglement.’ First, humans and things have 
different temporalities within an entanglement. 
Second, humans gradually take the presence of things 
for granted and forget them within the entanglement. 
Third, humans become ‘entrapped’ in the specific 
entanglement of humans and things due to these 
above-mentioned characteristics and because of path 
dependence." Roughly speaking, path dependence 
is the idea that switching from one path to another 
path becomes more difficult through time because the 
switching costs increase over time. Fourth, there exist 
cores and peripheries in the entanglement because of 
the power of dominant groups in the centres. Fifth, the 
inside of an entanglement is filled with a large degree 
of uncertainty and contingency for humans due to the 
different temporalities of things and the forgetfulness 
of humans. 


Hodder’s critique of Actor-Network-Theory: asymmetry 


Hodder borrowed ideas of open-endedness, 
relationality, and anti-reductionism from Latour’s 
ANT." However, through his criticisms of АМТ, he 
also attempted to fit ANT into archaeological analyses, 
which mainly study things. The first critique was that 
the relational perspective of ANT, which rejects the 
dichotomies of culture/nature, humans/non-humans, 
and subjects/objects, is extreme. The second critique 
was that Latour did not seriously take the object nature 
of things into consideration because Latour regarded 
the relationship between humans and non-humans as 
‘symmetrical’. Hodder instead argued that things made 
humans asymmetrically stacked in an entanglement: 


‘In ANT everything is relational and this insight is 
important. But it is also the case that materials and 
objects have affordances that are continuous from 
context to context. These material possibilities 
(whether instantiated or not) create potentials and 
constraints. Rather than networks we seem caught; 
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humans and things are stuck to each other. Rather 
than focusing on the web as a network we can see it 
as a sticky entrapment."'? 


Hodder's third criticism concerns power and agency in 
ANT. Hodder thought that power was the differential 
flow of matter, energy and information through 
entanglements,” thereby reinforcing dominant groups 
and entrapping those who had no access to resources. 
However, ANT was relatively unconcerned with power 
possibly because it emphasised an extreme relationality 
between actors and considered power as what is to be 
explained rather than the factor of driving force for 
social explanation. These criticisms clearly bring out 
the difference between Latour's ANT and Hodder's 
entanglement theory, namely the asymmetrical 
relations between things and humans. This point will 
be discussed further in the summary of this section. 


Entanglement and Darwinian evolutionary theory 


As reviewed below, Hodder adopted parts of Darwinian 
evolutionary theory. To discuss the links between 
humans and things in a long-term entanglement, 
Hodder defined the concept of 'fittingness', which 
originally came from adaptive fitness in evolutionary 
archaeology. In the concept of fittingness, material 
traits are adopted and reproduced in an entanglement 
when they not only operate ‘in relation to some project’ 
41 (affordance) but also seemed appropriate within a 
phenomenal world of concepts, emotions, and feelings 
(coherence). He intended to upgrade the idea of fitness 
in evolutionary studies by proposing fittingness, which 
proposes that survival and selection occurrs within an 
interaction between affordance and coherence.” 


Hodder adopted parts of Darwinian evolutionary 
theory because it provides entanglement theory with 
a long-term historical perspective and decentres 
humans using ideas, such as variation, adaptation, 
natural selection, genetic drift, and persistence.'? 
He pointed out two problems with the evolutionary 
approach: (1) the simple modelling of inheritance and 
cultural transmission, as opposed to the contributions 
from anthropological studies about learning, and 
(2) the identification of cultural sequences with 
lineages. He argued that entanglement theory could 
approach the transformation of an entanglement 
through a non-reductive evolutionary theory by 
taking into consideration that material properties 
that were selected and survived within an interaction 
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between affordance and coherence. He also avoided 
a teleological point of view in social evolutionary 
theory, but argued for directionality of entanglement 
and the positive correlation between the complexity 
of an entanglement and its rate of change through 
the consideration of human entrapment by different 
temporalities of things.“ 


System in entanglement 


I discuss separately the standpoint of 'system, 
structure, and culture’ in entanglement theory 
because this standpoint will be useful when I present 
an approach to craft specialisation studies instead of 
a systemic perspective. Hodder clearly argued that an 
entanglement is open-ended and not like a culture or a 
system with a clear boundaries. He thought regulation 
appeared because of the unruliness caused by the 
different temporalities between humans and things, 
whichare not inert but active. His proposal offittingness, 
affordance, and coherence in an entanglement helped 
to argue that repetitive practices, routines, or cultures 
are not static, conservative, and established wholes 
that somehow determine what we do but dynamic, 
in that humans are always seeking and searching 
to find solutions that ‘work’ in a particular context 
within a particular strategy." Hodder did not think 
that traditions and routines could be assumed to be 
universal characteristics of humans; rather, they had to 
be explained within an entanglement. Thus, according 
to Hodder, structure is an active more-entangled part of 
dependences and dependencies within an open-ended 
entanglement of humans and things. 


Tanglegram 


Hodder proposed drawing a simple diagram, called a 
‘tanglegram’, to support visualising dependences and 
dependencies in an entanglement between humans 
and things." In the example of the clay entanglement 
at Catalhóyük, he presented things as nodes—as 
many as possible—and connected them by threads as 
relationships based on interpretations of the material 
evidence from the site." He expressed the types of 
relationships between things using arrows to show 
the directions of dependences/dependencies. As he 
pointed out, a tanglegram could visualise a part of 
an entanglement and a real-world mapping would 
be infinitely more complex. Hodder also attempted 
to consider the spatial information of things by 
connecting things that have shared attributes in the 
excavated plan, and to depict graphically different 
temporalities of things from shorter temporalities in 
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the chaine opératoire of things to longer temporalities, 
including life histories of things, historical sequences 
of thing categories, and legacies by connecting things 
in a sequential order." 


The relational approach in pottery-production studies 


Kim Duistermaat developed relational approaches 
drawing on Latour’s ANT and Hodder’s entanglement 
theory for the study of  pottery-production 
organisation.” She proposed four strategies for 
tracing the entanglement of pottery production: 
(1) tracing material properties, (2) tracing chaînes 
opératoires, (3) tracing biographies (of pottery), and 
(4) locating entanglements in space and time. She 
proposed a tanglegram of material properties related 
to pottery-making and a tanglegram of the life history 
of ceramics.’ Her diagram of the chaîne opératoire of 
pottery production described the situations where 
communication with ‘outsiders’ is necessary and 
the moments of task division and the presence of 
assistants using grey and open circles." As shown in 
her tanglegrams, the merit of using this visualisation is 
to add as much heterogeneous information as possible. 
Tracing entanglements is not the goal of the analysis; 
she proposed that, after tracing entanglements, it is 
necessary to not only discuss the characters of relations 
between actors in an entanglement but also to consider 
the patterns of connections should be considered using 
network analyses.'? Duistermaat reified entanglement 
theory into a useful methodology for the analysis of 
pottery-production organisation. However, she did 
not discuss the debate about the symmetry between 
humans and things, the critical difference between 
Latour and Hodder, in her discussion of organisation of 
pottery production. 


Summary of ANT and entanglement theory 


I introduced ANT as an approach that investigates 
organisation as relational networks rather than as 
a system. The significant points for Latour’s actor- 
network theory are (1) the idea of symmetrical 
relationships between humans and things and (2) the 
replacement of social explanation by reassembling the 
social as associations of actants. On the other hand, 
Ian Hodder’s entanglement theory emphasised an 
asymmetrical relationship in which humans and things 
become entrapped in an entanglement. He provided 
entanglement theory with a long-term perspective by 
integrating Darwinian evolutionary theory. In addition, 
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A) systemic perspective 
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Figure 3.2 Diagrams of organisation A) systemic perspective, B) relational perspective 


he introduced the tanglegram as one method for 
visualising an entanglement. 


The difference in organisation between (A) a systemic 
perspective and (B) these relational perspectives 
is presented in Fig 3.2. Fig. 3.2: A summarises what 
I reviewed in Section 3-1. A society and a craft- 
production system is thought to consist of several 
separate components or ‘building blocks’. Through 
the analysis of these components, a social type and a 
production type of the past are interpreted with the 
help of ethnography and neoevolutionist studies. On 
the other hand, in relational perspectives (Fig. 3.2: B), 
relations between humans, things, and systems are 
discussed. System is a standard that stabilises relations 
between actants in Latour’s sense, whereas system is 
a dynamic more-entangled part of dependences and 
dependencies between humans and things in Hodder’s 
sense. 
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However, whether relations 
between humans and things are 
symmetrical or asymmetrical is 
still under debate. As stated 


above, Hodder criticised the 
symmetrical view in Latour's 

actor-network theory as too 
extreme. On the other hand, 

Graham Harman criticised that 
- Hodder's asymmetrical view, 
arguing that it 'overstates the 
ae difficulty of renegotiation, the 


asymmetry of dependency, and 
the perilous character of fiddling 
and fixing: the only technique 
on which any reinvention of the 
human сап draw'.^* This debate 
was important for the future 
development of a relational 
approach to craft-production 
organisation. Thus, in the 
next section of this chapter, 
to contribute to the debate on 
symmetrical/asymmetrical 
relationships between humans 
and things in actor-network 
theory/ entanglement theory, 
I will attempt to update this 
relational approach from 
the perspective of learning 
within craft-production 
organisation and the skills 
that can be cultivated within 
the organisation. Below, I will 
introduce the concept ‘communities of practice’ 
and Tim Ingold’s concept of skill, as well as several 
case studies. Then I will discuss the ways in which 
these concepts can be eclectically integrated into the 
relational approach of craft-production organisation. 


3-3. Updating the relational approach 
Communities of practice 
From learning as internalisation to communities of practice 


The theoretical concept ‘communities of practice’ 
originated from social anthropology. First, Jean Lave 
and Etienne Wenger raised a question about learning 
theories—that learning is а cognitive process and 
that an individual internalises the knowledge from a 
teacher or textbook into their brain, mainly a research 
topic of psychology and pedagogy."5 Instead, through 
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the reconsideration of the concept ‘apprenticeship’ as 
a broader term from the social-anthropological point 
of view, they emphasised participation in communities 
of practice, which played a great role in learning a 
practice: 


‘In contrast with learning as internalisation, 
learning as increasing participation in communities 
of practice concerns the whole person acting 
in the world. Conceiving of learning in terms of 
participation focuses attention on ways in which it is 
an evolving, continuously renewed set of relations; 
this is, of course, consistent with a relational view, 
of persons, their actions, and the world, typical of a 
theory of social practice." 


Communities of practice are here given a meaning not 
as a systemic framework of a practice but as a set of 
relations of persons, activities, and world connected to 
a practice to various degrees. 


Legitimate peripheral participation 


The most significant idea in their learning theory was 
participation in communities of practice as ‘legitimate 
peripheral participation’. This refers to the idea 
that an apprentice was legitimately allowed to join a 
community of practice and that she/he developed her/ 
his skill starting from observation and a trivial work. 
Finally, it leads to the most important work in the 
community, namely ‘full participation’; 


“Legitimate peripheral participation’ provides a way 
to speak about activities, identities, artifacts, and 
communities of knowledge and practice. It concerns 
the process by which newcomers become part of 
a community of practice. A person’s intentions to 
learn are engaged and the meaning of learning is 
configured through the process of becoming a full 
participant in a sociocultural practice. This social 
process includes, indeed it subsumes, the learning 
of knowledgeable skills.” 


Situated learning 


Lave and Wenger defined learning embedded in 
communities of practice, which continues through 
legitimate peripheral participation, as ‘situated 
learning’. Even in the stage of situated learning 
involving theoretical discussion, they also argued for 
the relational character of this learning in communities 
of practice. This relational character was influenced 
by social practice theory, such as Pierre Bourdieu 
and Anthony Giddens, who ‘emphasize the relational 
interdependency of agent, world, activity, meaning, cognition, 
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learning, and knowing? According to Lave and Wenger, 
the understanding of learning as legitimate peripheral 
participation in communities of practice enabled 
them to give situated learning relational character 
as opposed to a structural character. In other words, 
participation is constant negotiation and renegotiation 
of meaning in the world, which also results in changes 
of communities of practice. 


Identity formation and conflict in communities of practice 


The above-explained proposals about situated learning, 
communities of practice, and legitimate peripheral 
participation were further explored with a description 
of apprenticeship in five communities of practices: 
Yucatec Mayan midwives in Mexico, Vai and Gola 
Tailors in Liberia, U.S. Navy quartermasters, butchers 
in U.S. supermarkets, and nondrinking alcoholics in 
Alcoholics Anonymous. A further discussion of several 
characteristics of legitimate peripheral participation 
expanded outwards from the five case study analyses. 
One of these characteristics is that newcomers not only 
develop their skills but also increase their motivation 
and form their identities of mastery through legitimate 
peripheral participation in communities of practice.’ 


Another interesting characteristic of legitimate 
peripheral participation, especially for archaeology, 
is that a conflict between newcomers and elders 
happens in communities of practice. Specifically, 
the conflict occurs when communities-of-practice 
members are replaced with newcomers.?' Newcomers 
also confront a dilemma in communities of practice: to 
keep engaging in the existing practice, or to improve 
the practice, working towards a new practice, which 
is then sometimes suppressed by elders through the 
differences of power between the two groups. Lave and 
Wenger considered that these contradictions caused by 
legitimate peripheral participation inside communities 
of practice could be a driving force for transformation. 
This argument not only provides an explanation as to 
why communities of practice transformed over time 
but also allows archaeologists to discuss communities 
of practice from a long-term perspective. 


Summary of communities of practice 


In short, the characteristics of Lave and Wenger's 
communities-of-practice theory can be summarised as 
follows: 

1) learning is not an internalisation of knowledge 
but a legitimate peripheral participation in 
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communities of practice, which is situated 
learning; 

2) communities of practice are not a systemic 
framework but a network of relations of persons, 
activities, and materials; and 

3) newcomers can form communities-of-practice 
identity through legitimate ^ peripheral 
participation, as well as transforming the 
communities of practice due to the conflict with 
elders. 


Communities of practice and ethnoarchaeology 


Many case studies apply the idea of communities of 
practice to archaeology. Jill Minar, Patricia Crown, 
and Willeke Wendrich reviewed case studies of the 
application to archaeology.’ Ethnoarchaeological 
studies of craft apprenticeship have given fruitful hints 
for how to apply this idea to prehistoric communities 
of practice." Many archaeologists pursuing research 
into past communities of practice cited these 
ethnoarchaeological studies, as well as educational 
psychology,‘ to support their findings about skill and 
learning on the basis of archaeological evidence. These 
ethnographies provide archaeologists with the vibrant 
reality of the craft apprenticeship. They can offer us 
greater details about craft apprenticeship, for example: 


1) From what age did the apprenticeship start and 
move on to the various steps of learning (e.g., 
helping, copying, creating, etc.)? 

2) How (eg. through direct instruction/indirect 
observation, imitation, etc.) and what (e.g. 
motor skill, abstract knowledge, etc.) did an 
apprentice learn in the community of practice? 

3) What kind of relationships were there between 
a teacher and an apprentice (e.g., same gender/ 
different gender, same age/different age, kin- 
related, etc.)? 

4) What kind of role did an apprenticeship play in 
the community, other than learning for making 
a living (e.g, enculturation, initiation, and 
identity building)? 


In citing these studies, archaeologists attempted to find 
differences in the archaeological evidence that arose 
from differences in learning mechanism. In the next 
paragraph, I will mention one problematic idea that 
these studies focusing on the past learning mechanisms 
have in common: the idea of 'open/closed' (informal/ 
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formal) learning and the corresponding innovative/ 
conservative material culture. 


Open/closed learning strategies 


As a result of the research into the learning processes 
among Cameroon potters in the villages of Dii, Duupa, 
Doayo, and Fali, Hélène Wallaert-Pétre classified 
two types of apprenticeship characteristics. On the 
one hand, in the villages of Dii, Duupa, and Doayo, 
their learning strategies put emphasis on the strict 
reproduction of what the apprentice learned through 
observation and imitation without questioning. She 
called these strategies the shaping of ‘closed abilities’. 
In these learning strategies, apprentices' motivations 
to learning were promoted and limited by 'social 
goals' such that they mastered the skills that fit in a 
social structure (e.g., avoiding left-handedness). On 
the other hand, apprentices in Fali learned potting in 
trial-and-error training while questioning, as well as 
through observation and imitation. The abilities to 
deal with unknown situations and changes trained in 
Fali were called 'open abilities' by Wallaert-Pétre. This 
learning strategy allowed apprentices to not mind 
errors or left-handedness but rather be innovative. 
According to Wallaert-Pétre, apprentices' motivation 
to learning in Fali was driven by the promise of 
mastering a potting skill that they found satisfying. She 
argued for the possibility of finding the archaeological 
evidence that shows these two learning strategies, 
although she admitted the preliminary character of 
the classification.?* Crown followed this model and 
discussed the difference in learning mechanisms 
between the 'open' Mimbres ceramic tradition and the 
‘closed’ Hohokam ceramic tradition. 


The insight into learning mechanisms for the purpose 
of tracing prehistoric material change was remarkable. 
However, the dualistic classification of learning 
strategies (open/closed) is preliminary, and there 
will be more variety among learning strategies. In a 
recent article, Wallaert-Pétre changed her mind and 
argued for the necessity to overcome this dualism.” 
In addition, we should be cautious about assuming a 
deterministic correlation between learning strategy 
and archaeological evidence, such as assuming a causal 
connection between the open learning strategy and 
innovative material culture change, should be cautious. 
As Wendrich argued,’ archaeological materials do not 
always correlate with learning mechanisms, and we 
should not assume the correlation between learning 
mechanisms and material cultures but rather discuss 
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the correlation through analyses of archaeological 
materials and other contextual data. 


Definition and discussion of skill 


Above I discussed communities of practice, contexts 
in which an apprentice improved her/his technical 
skill and formed an identity through the legitimate 
peripheral participation. Here my theoretical discussion 
will move on to the nature of skill that the apprentice 
acquires and maintains in the community of practice. 
Before we can approach skill from the archaeological 
materials in this study, a theoretical discussion about 
the nature of skill is also required. Below, I will review 
the recent discussion of skill in anthropology and 
archaeology, especially anthropological works written 
by social anthropologist Tim Ingold and a theoretical 
discussion of skill presented by archaeologist Maikel 
Kuijpers. Then I will rethink the idea of skill from 
the current anthropological and archaeological 
perspectives, which emphasises relationality. 


The concept of skill in Tim Ingold’s work 


In Part Ш of ‘The Perception of the Environment’, Tim 
Ingold approached skill from an anthropological 
perspective. Below, I will review two main arguments 
of Tim Ingold: (1) the transformation of perspectives 
from skill to the dichotomy between art and technology 
and (2) the five dimensions of skill. 


1) Transformation from skill to the dichotomy between 
art and technology 


At first, before discussing skill in anthropology, Ingold 
reviewed how perspectives concerning technique or 
skill developed into the dichotomy between art and 
technology in modern times. Technique, which derives 
from tekhne in ancient Greek, originally meant a general 
ability to make things intelligently with a craftsperson’s 
manual skill and perceptual attention.’ However, as 
the skilled handling of tools and bodies was gradually 
replaced with the mechanical operations carried out by 
machines, techniques were considered to be subdivided 
into two types of actions: a simple execution of labour 
using 'technology ordered from predetermined 
discursive knowledge and 'art' as a more creative 
work with human imagination.'? Ingold argued that 
the anthropology of technology and art was distorted 
by this dichotomy between technology and art, and 
one solution is to dispense with the dichotomy and to 
return to the original perspective towards technique 
as a skilled practice. However, Ingold's argument also 


19 Ingold 2000. 
41 Ingold 2000: 295. 
142 Ingold 2000: 349-351. 
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runs the risk of romanticising the sweaty, laborious, or 
boring efforts in the actual skilled practices. 


2) Five dimensions of skill 


Thus, Ingold argued for the importance of the 
perspective of techniques as skilled practice for 
anthropology. Second, he introduced five dimensions 
of skill, which helps to elucidate his uderstanding of 
skill and his relational perspective between humans, 
things, and the environment engaging skilled practices. 
The first point of skill is that there are no categories 
of user (e.g., shoemaker) and used tools (e.g., shoe- 
making tools) with predetermined intentionality and 
functionality in skilled practices; instead, the user, 
the used tools, and the environment are relationally 
networked and generate forms in the skilled practice. 


The second point casts doubt on the idea that skill 
is a technique of the body. In other words, Ingold 
criticised the idea that mechanical, muscular, or 
physical attributes of humankinds are independent of 
their mental attributes. Instead, Ingold claimed that 
not only physical attributes but also mental ones and 
the environment surrounding the practitioners are 
indissolubly engaged in skilled practices, while still 
embodied. 


The third dimension is that skilled practice shows 
a skilled perceptual adjustment, as well as a trained 
muscular force. The senses, including touch, eyesight, 
hearing, smell, and taste, require careful attention in 
a skilled practice. For example, when an apprentice 
observes how to paint a ceramic vessel, her/his ear 
hears the rhythm of a master’s movement. When she/ 
he conducts the practice, the vessel’s surface texture 
can be felt through the tip of a brush to the fingers of an 
apprentice. Being attentive is also important for skilled 
practitioners. In particular I focus on the inseparable 
character of the two aspects of skilled practices, 
in Ingold’s conception, physical experience and 
perceptual attention, as exemplified in cello playing. 
This argument is important when I consider whether 
the skilled handling and experiential attention can be 
recognised separately in Section 4-4. 


The fourth point questions how the sensory aspects 
of skilled practice can be trained. Ingold argued that 
an apprentice could improve her/his perception by 
participating in the contexts that provide the apprentice 
with selected opportunities for her/his perception and 
action. The concept of these contexts is very similar to 
the conception of communities of practice. 


43 Ingold 2000: 352-354. The explanation of skill was also discussed in 
page 401. In that page, five dimensions of skills were summarised into 
three points. It is also summarised in Ingold 2018. 

14 Ingold 2000: 414. 
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Finally, the fifth skill dimension has to do with the forms 
of objects made by skilled practices. Ingold denied 
the ieda that prefigured designs of the manufactured 
objects exist in the brains of skilled practitioners who 
then outwardly expressed forms. Instead, according 
to him, it is the excecution of activities that consist of 
many actors/actants, including skilled craftspersons, 
tools, and their surroundings, that generate the object 
forms. 


The concept of skill in Maikel Kuijpers’ work 


Next I will introduce a recent theoretical discussion 
of skill in archaeology. Maikel Kuijpers delved into 
skill from an archaeological perspective in his study 
of metalworking skill in Early Bronze Age Central 
Europe. Before defining skill from a theoretical point 
of view, Kuijpers first pointed out several reasons why 
archaeological studies were reluctant to study skill by 
pointing out several reasons. First, the value of skill is 
dependent onthe value ofthe contemporaneous society. 
Thus, the culturally relative judgement of material 
skills falls into subjective interpretation. Second, skill 
(how it was done) was conflated with technique (what 
was done). The presence of technique (e.g., the complex 
procedure of metalworking) does not always indicate 
the presence of skill. We should note that Kuijpers 
clearly distinguished skill from technique for the 
application to archaeological analysis, whereas Ingold 
did not. Third, only more prestigious, unique, and well- 
preserved materials were previously given attention 
from an aesthetic perspective when discussing the 
skilfulness of ancient craftsmanship. This bias in the 
dataset and the perspective must be solved. 


Kuijpers’ tripartite concept of skill for archaeology 


Kuijpers explained how to demonstrate skill from the 
archaeological materials using a tripartite concept: (1) 
technical skill, (2) recognition of skill as expertise and 
quality, and (3) skill as a social value. Kuijpers defined 
the first concept, technical skill, as the skill in making 
an object from a material. He separated this technical 
skill from the skilfully handling of an object." 
Technical skill is the first result of skill analysis that can 
be obtained from the archaeological materials. 


Second, a concept of recognition of skill as expertise and 
quality is introduced for understanding the position 
of skilled practices within the past communities. 
According to Kuijpers, (1) understanding the ratio of 
skilled practitioners to consumers within a community, 
(2) the idea that skilled practitioners can read the 
skill of the materials differently from laypersons and 
consumers, and (3) the purpose of materials (either 


15 Kuijpers 2017. 
м Kuijpers 2017: 41. 
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daily tool or prestige object) are all significant for the 
reconstruction of how the skill was recognised in the 
past community." Solely analysing technical skill is 
not sufficient: the context by which a skilled practice 
was surrounded is also important for interpreting 
and discussing the skilled practice. He proposed the 
'standard ofthe time' to assess the skill of archaeological 
materials within communities of practice.* According 
to Kuijpers, the standard of the time (a standard 
acceptable in that period) would be close to what is 
recognised as skilful (or what is generally accepted as 
well-made) in the past community. 


Third, interpreting a skill as a social value refers to 
researchers' attempts to interpret the value of skills in 
the sociopolitical contexts based on the assumptions 
of craft specialisation studies, as reviewed in Section 
3-1." For example, archaeologists in craft specialisation 
studies assumed that a skilled practitioner spent a 
considerable amount of time making performing the 
craft. That is why a craftsperson concentrating on her/ 
his work (full-time) was freed from the subsistence 
economy in the sociopolitical contexts of her/his 
village. As reviewed earlier, Kuijpers problematised 
the previous assumption that the skill of a specialist 
and labour-time (full-time/part-time) are strongly 
associated or that material specialisation and economic 
specialisation are strongly connected. However, while 
exercising caution about these assumptions, he argued 
that a high level of skilfulness was an attributed value 
in past communities. The analysis of skill from the 
archaeological materials is made possible with these 
three concepts. 


Four characteristics of technical skill 


Among the three concepts for skill analysis, technical 
skill pertains to the most important theoretical 
discussion about the mechanism of how and why skill 
is generated from a practice. Kuijpers explained four 
key characteristics of technical skill: (1) engagement 
with material, (2) senses, (3) body as/and tools, and (4) 
apperception. I will briefly review these characteristics 
to compare them with Ingold's concept of skill and to 
deepen the discussion about the nature of skill. 


1) Engagement with materials 


Kuijpers first argues that skill is expressed through the 
producer's engagement with materials. His argument 
supported Ingold's view that humans, materials, 
and environment are indissolubly engaged in skilled 
practices. In addition he also emphasised the passive 
character of materials in skilled practice. In the skilled 


17 Kuijpers 2017: 42-44. 
“8 Kuijpers 2017: 76. 
19 Kuijpers 2017: 44-45. 
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practitioner’s attempt to project the ‘mental template’ 
onto materials, materials as passive objects are resistant 
to being shaped. Kuijpers called this projection with 
material resistance ‘approximation’ 19 


2) Senses 


Second, Kuijpers also pointed out the importance of 
senses in skilled practices, as did Ingold. Unlike Ingold, 
he further regarded senses as a clue to overcoming 
the Cartesian dualism between the mind (discursive 
knowledge) and the body (embodied knowledge). He 
argued that there was no clear boundary between 
discursive knowledge (e.g., yellow as а scientific 
categorisation) and non-discursive knowledge (the 
visual perception of yellow by humans or a poetic 
expression of yellow, e.g., egg york): the only difference 
is in the ways of categorisation and choice of metaphors 
to describe similar material processes and properties. 
Thus, he proposed the use of ‘perceptive categories’ to 
translate the sensory understanding of materials into 
scientific results and vice versa. 


3) Body as/and tools and 4) Apperception 


The third characteristic is the use of the whole 
body for a specific skilled practice. He explained the 
extension of a skilled practitioner’s body to his/her 
tool using neuroscientific results, specifically pointing 
out the sensitivity of human fingers. The fourth 
characteristic, apperception, is the most important 
of the characteristics of skill in Kuijpers’ definition. 
Apperception means a process in which a new implicit 
(embodied) experience is transformed through the 
repetition into an explicit (cognitive/discursive) rule. 
This process not only helps apprentices narrow down 
their perceptions with explicit rules as precautions but 
also allows explicit rules to be formed and transferred 
to other apprentices. Kuijpers saw the apperceptive 
process of becoming skilled as ‘a hermeneutic spiral”, 
emphasising the recursive and progressive character of 
skill. 


Kuijpers’ critique of Ingold’s skill: downplaying discursive 
knowledge 


Above, I introduced Kuijpers’ definition of skill. 
Although his definition had commonalities with 
Ingold’s definition of skill in some points (i.e., senses 
and body as/and tools), he criticised Ingold's definition 
of skill and pointed out two problems that arise when 
the concept is deployed in an archaeological analysis 
of skill. The first problem is the difficulty of applying 
Ingold's concept to the analysis of archaeological 


Kuijpers 2017: 48. 
151 Kuijpers 2017: 52-56. 
5? Kuijpers 2017: Fig. 3.3. 
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materials due to its philosophical character (especially, 
its Deleuzian character): 


‘Ingold’s writings are perhaps best understood as 
a philosophy in which forward motion (‘flow’ or 
‘flus’ in Ingoldian terms) is the modus operandi. 
In this manner he provides us with a stimulating 
alternative perspective on craft and skill (and 
several other topics), but there is problematic lack 
of a solid methodological framework in which 
this perspective on material production can be 
operationalized. He writes the world into existence 
instead of describing it through (reflective) 
empirical analysis. In his view skill and craft appear 
to be devoid of any predetermined form, ideas, or 
intentions (...). Implicitly, this perspective runs 
the risk of denying any value in a reflection or 
abstraction made after the fact. Not only is this type 
of hindsight fundamental for apperception and thus 
at the core of learning a skill, it is a vital aspect of 
modern analytical science.’ 


The second problem is that Ingold focused more on 
the embodied character of skill rather than cognitive, 
explicit rules, criticising the example of the weaver 
bird; 


‘It is tempting to construe skill acquisition purely as 
repetitive process. This is exactly what Ingold does 
when he explains skill as an innate part of nature, 
arguing that there is little difference between 
the weaving skills of human beings and the nest- 
building skills of the male weaver bird (Ingold 2000, 
34-61). ... Although habit (viz. repetition) is an 
essential part of becoming skilled, it is the ability to 
cognize one’s own actions that distinguishes human 
skilled behaviour to that of a weaver bird.’ 


Discursive knowledge in Ingold’s Making 


Although I also admit the difficulty of applying Ingold's 
concept of skill to archaeological analysis (especially to 
the analysis of the chafne opératoire, discussed in detail 
in Section 4-4), I argue against Kuijpers' critique that 
Ingold focused more on the embodied character of skill 
and undermined the role of discursive (predetermined) 
knowledge. I will review the ideas of form and 
discursive knowledge in Ingold's more recent idea in 
“Макіпд 15 In fact, Ingold criticised a hylomorphic 
view in making that discursive knowledge (mental 
template, intended form) is merely projected onto 
materials (making as a project). Instead, as argued 
in Perception of Environment, he proposed another view 


13 Kuijpers 2017: 74. 
14 Kuijpers 2017: 53. 
55 Ingold 2013. 
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A) making as projection 
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Figure 3.3 Diagrams of making a material and relations between skill, material, skilled person, mental template, and 
environment. A) making as projection, B) making as correspondence 


of making as a process of growth, in which the role of 
a maker's intention (mental template) is reduced to 
to one of the participants involved in making things. 
Whereas making as a project is considered ‘interaction’, 
a motionless and apathetic contact to materials with 
the prefigured plan, which sets up a clear start and end 
(the intended form), making as a growth is a process 
of ‘correspondence’, a sentient contact to materials set in 
motion without start and end.'* 


However, Ingold did not undermine the role of 
discursive knowledge in skill, as exemplified in the 
case of the use of geometry by medieval carpenters and 
masons.'* The ‘practical or constructive geometry’ was 
learned on the job for their guidance rather than by 
reading theoretical books. This discursive knowledge 
(mental template, or geometry) of medieval masons 
was placed not only in their minds but also on the 
process of working with their tools for measurement, 
such as nails, stakes, ropes, and posts; 


‘His knowledge would have been largely acquired ‘on 
the job’, through apprenticeship to a master. It was 
a matter of learning by doing, rather than acquiring 
theoretical precepts for subsequent application in 
practice. The craftsman operated not with theorems 
but with rules of thumb, valued not for their 
mathematical correctness or logical consistency but 
for their guidance in getting the job done.” 


To clarify Ingold’s argument, I present two diagrams 
as examples, showing a contrast between making as 
projection and making as correspondence (Fig. 3.3). 
On one view, a skilled person who has skill in his/her 
body and a mental template of a material in his/her 


157 Ingold 2013: 106-107. 
158 Ingold 2013: 50-56. 
19 Ingold 2013: 52. 
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mind projects the mental template into the material 
in a hylomorphic manner, in other words, making as 
projection (Fig. 3.3: A). On the other view, in making as 
correspondence (Fig. 3.3: B), the template of a material 
inheres not just in the mind of the practitioners but also 
in the action itself — the process of making the materials 
with which the skilled person, material, and environment 
relationally correspond. I will adopt Ingold’s concept of 
skill with the caution advised by Kuijpers. 


Summary of the definition and discussion of skill 


In this section, to consider the nature of skill for the 
purpose of approaching skill from archaeological 
materials, I explained the thoughts of Ingold and 
Kuijpers. Ingold presented the definition of skill 
from a relational perspective. According to him, skill 
is generated in the emergent relationship between 
humans, things, environment, and mental templates. 
On the other hand, Kuijpers presented a more practical 
definition of the nature of skill for demonstrating skill 
from the archaeological materials. The differences of 
their concepts lie in the passive character of objects and 
the role of discursive knowledge. After reviewing these 
concepts proposed by Ingold and Kuijpers, I argue for 
Ingold’s concept of skill, with consideration for Kuijpers’ 
critique. The detailed discussion of the methodology 
for clarifying skill from archaeological materials in this 
research will be presented in Section 4-4. 


Integrating two theoretical concepts into a relational 
approach 


I have introduced Latour’s ANT апа Hodder’s 
entanglement theory to explain a relational approach 
to craft-production organisation (Section 3-2). I then 
introduced communities of practice as relational to the 
nature of learning and Tim Ingold’s concept of skill as 
relational to the nature of skill, as well as archaeological 
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studies that point out several problems ofthese concepts. 
All the above-explained approaches share interests 
in relationality from different angles and in different 
degrees. In this section, I will attempt to integrate 
these concepts in an eclectic way in consideration of 
the nature of relations (symmetrical or asymmetrical). 
Below, I will compare (1) communities of practice 
and Ingold’s concept of skill and (2) communities of 
practice and ANT/entanglement theory. Through this 
comparison, I will present the theoretical framework 
for this research. 


1) Communities of practice and Ingold's concept of skill 


Communities of practice and Ingold's concept of skill 
have a close relationship. First, Ingold mentioned 
Lave's idea of 'understanding in practice (same as 
communities of practice)', mentioning her influence on 
his thought.'? Ingold's concept of 'taskscape' also shows 
a similarity to the concept of a community of practice. 
Thus it is clear that Ingold's thought was influenced 
by this concept. Second, I present the relationship 
between these concepts using the diagrams in Fig. 3.4. 
A mental template of the material is shared among the 
members of a community of practice (or environment). 
On the one end, an apprentice A at the periphery of 
a community of practice does not correspond well 
with the material, environment, and the mental 
template in the process of making, and her/his output 
results in low-skilled material. On the other hand, a 
skilled practitioner B at the core of the community 
corresponds well and creates high-skilled material. The 
skill of apprentice A will improve over time, as her/his 
position in the community of practice moves towards 
the core. In this comparison, asymmetrical relations 
between apprentices and skilled practitioners are 
clearer rather than those between humans and things. 


2) Communities of practice and ANT/entanglement 
theory 


Neither the idea of communities of practice nor ANT 
set up a clear boundary between the other entities but 
rather focus on relations. There are several differences 
between the two concepts. First, the discourse on 
communities of practice has not positively discussed 
the role of things in situated learning. Second, the 
difference also lies in the nature of the relations among 
the members. Latour's ANT throws everything into the 
symmetrical relations of actants, whether humans, 
things, and social entities. In contrast, as the term 
‘legitimate peripheral participation’ indicates, the 
concept of communities of practice acknowleges the 
asymmetricalrelationship between skilled practitioners 
(core) and apprentices (periphery). 


16 Ingold 2000: 416; Lave 1990. 
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The concept of communities of practice is more 
similar to Hodder's entanglement theory because, 
first, core and periphery also exist in an entanglement. 
Second, when Hodder discussed the problem of 
evolutionary archaeology, namely, its simple model of 
cultural transmission, he argued for the necessity of 
understanding cultural transmission through the notion 
of fittingness, whereby traits are adopted on the basis of 
their affordance and coherence in specific contexts.'* 
In this point, the situated learning in communities of 
practice is similar to the idea of fittingness. The notion 
of communities of practice can provide entanglement 
theory and its long-term evolutionary perspective with 
a useful view of a more social anthropological model of 
cultural transmission. Third, as with Fig. 3.4, I present a 
diagram showingthe relationship between the notion of 
communities of practice and entanglement theory (Fig. 
3.5). Numerous relations between humans and things 
exist in communities of practices and in entanglement. 
In this diagram, there are several communities of 
practices, such as pottery making, lithic reduction, and 
farming. These communities and entanglement are 
not clearly separated but are loosely overlapped and 
related. The configuration of communities of practices 
expressed in an entanglement can be considered what 
Wenger called ‘constellations of practices’, in other 
words, ‘broader constellations that share historical roots’ 163 
than communities of practice. It should be mentioned 
that, although I have represented humans as ‘faceless 
blobs’ in this diagram, they are of course persons with 
different ages, genders, and backgrounds. 


In summary, through the comparison of (1) and (2), I 
lay the theoretical framework for craft-production 
organisation for this research (Figs. 3.4-5). Skill is 
generated in a relational engagement between a 
practitioner, a material, a mental template of the 
material, and environment, including communities of 
practice. Through the acquisition and maintenance of 
skill for craft production in communities of practice, 
an asymmetrical relationship between skilled persons 
and apprentices (legitimate peripheral participation) is 
generated. Communities of practice and entanglements 
consist of numerous relations between humans and 
things. In addition, these have numerous relations 
with one another. However, I do not propose an answer 
as to whether relations between humans and things 
are symmetrical or asymmetrical. Rather, I argue 
that these relations should not be assumed a priori 
but rather be discussed through detailed analyses. I 
will approach reassembling communities of practice 
and entanglements in the Bakun-period sites using 
tanglegrams in Chapter 8. 


161 Hodder 2012: 145. 
16? Wenger 1998: 127. 
163 Roddick and Stahl 2016. 
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Figure 3.4 Diagram of relationship between community of practice and Ingold’s concept of skill 
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3-4. Summary of Chapter 3 


Before moving on to the next chapter on methodology, 
I summarise the content of this chapter. In the first 
half, I reviewed previous studies of craft specialisation 
from the 1950s to the 2010s. The research history 
showed the orientation towards a systemic framework 
for craft specialisation to investigates the relationship 
with sociopolitical complexity (until the 1990s) and the 
subsequent criticism of the systemic framework with 
counterexamples (from the late 1990s), The problems 
of craft-specialisation studies lie in 


1) the systemic perspective, which regards the 
organisation of production as a static structure; 

2) the reductionist view that the organisation 
consists of several separable components; 

3) the capitalist interpretation of the value system 
of the past communities; and 

4) the lack of opportunity to invent new aspects/ 
theories for craft production except for finding 
counterexamples. 


Inthe second half of this chapter, I proposed an alternative 
relational approach to the craft-production organisation 
by introducing Latour’s actor-network theory (ANT), 
Hodder’s entanglement theory, and Duistermaat’s 
application to the organisation of pottery production. 
Furthermore, I updated this approach by integrating Lave 
and Wenger’s idea of communities of practice and Ingold’s 
concept of skill. The discussion of these theoretical 
concepts provided this thesis a new framework, which 
focusing on relations in craft production. 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Latour provided a relational perspective 
to organisation, which is considered as an 
association of networks between humans and 
non-humans. While symmetrical relations 
between humans and non-humans were 
emphasised by Latour, Hodder argued for 
the importance of asymmetrical relations 
(dependence/dependency) between humans 
and things in an entanglement. Hodder also 
brought the long-term point of view into the 
relational perspective. 

The idea of communities of practice, as 
proposed by Lave and Wenger, introduce 
a situated learning through legitimate 
peripheral participation into the relations of 
the members: skilled persons and apprentices. 
Ethnoarchaeological case studies give us fruitful 
viewpoints for discussing the apprenticeships 
from archaeological materials. 

Ingold explained that skill is generated in the 
emergent relationship between humans, things, 
environment, and mental templates. Kuijpers 
followed his ideas but corrected them for the 
application to his archaeological analysis. 

For the discussion of craft-production 
organisation, a new theoretical framework was 
presented through the eclectic comparison of 
three concepts (Figs. 3.4-5). Numerous relations 
between humans and things engage in the 
emergence of skill, communities of practice, 
and entanglement. These relations can be 
symmetrical and asymmetrical. Hence, detailed 
analyses are required to consider the relations. 


Chapter 4 


Methodology 


I have clarified problems of previous studies and 
established the theoretical framework for pottery- 
production organisation throughout Chapters 2 and 3. 
Hence, now that I acquired solid goals and foundation, 
it is time to present the methodology of this research. In 
Chapter 1, I raised four general research questions about 
pottery production during the Bakun period. Then, the 
research questions and the problems were clarified 
further through more in-depth reviews of previous 
studies in Chapter 2. One of the research problems 
regarding archaeological theory (craft specialisation and 
its alternative) were discussed in Chapter 3. 


In this chapter, as the basis for this research, I present 
the methods that can provide better answers to the 
above-discovered problems through comparison with 
the methods of previous studies. I explain analytical 
methods of wares (Section 4-1), vessel forms (4-2), and 
painted decoration (4-3), and pottery-making technique 
(4-4) used in this research. These are solutions to answer 
research question No. 2: ‘When and how black-on-buff 
ceramics was adopted and developed in the Bakun 
period?’ To analyse pottery-making techniques (4-4), I 
explain the analytical concept of the chaine opératoire 
and its application, then discuss analytical methods of 
technical skill. I also present the analytical procedures 
thin-section petrography (4-5) and archaeometric 
analyses (4-6). Through interdisciplinary research 
of pottery-making techniques, I provide an answer 
to research question No. 3, ‘How were black-on-buff 
ceramics and other pottery produced?’ Finally, I briefly 
present a method for discussing pottery-production 
organisation to answer research question No. 4: ‘How 
was pottery production organised during the Bakun 
period?’ (4-7). 


4-1. Ware-type classification 


As presented in research question No. 2, the quantitative 
analysis of wares from the beginning to the end of the 
Bakun period remains in question. For this analysis, 
following and integrating former research definitions, 
I classify the ceramic materials produced during the 
Bakun period into seven major ware types. The basic 
criteria of ware-type classification are presence/ 
absence of vegetal temper, presence/absence of coarse 
sand minerals, fabric colour, and forming technique. 
The four main ware types are as follows; black-on-buff 
ware (BOBW) and the two variants, vegetal-tempered 
black-on-buff ware (VBOBW) and mineral-tempered 
black-on-buff ware (MBOBW), vegetal-tempered coarse 
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ware (VCW), mineral-tempered coarse ware (MCW), 
and other types of wares, including red burnished 
ware and Neolithic ware. The purpose of presenting 
classification criteria in this section is not to conclude 
the characteristics of each ware type (especially 
forming technique, and petrographic fabric), but to set 
up the basic categories used in ware-type classification 
for quantitative analysis. 


Black-on-buff ware (BOBW) 


Previous researchers have referred to BOBW (Fig. 4.1) 
with a variety of terms, such as ‘painted cream-toned 
pottery’, ‘buff wares’, and ‘fine ware’.! Many researchers 
have emphasised its fine-grained fabric and the colour 
of the fabric. BOBW is a fine painted ware. The surface 
colour, which was measured using the Munsell Soil 
Chart, come ina range of colours, including pale yellow 
(2.5Y 8/3-4, 5Y 8/3-4,7.5Y 8/3), light grey (2.5Y 8/1-2,5Y 
7/2,7/4, 8/2,7.5Y 7/2, 8/20), light yellow (2.5Y 7/3-4, 5Y 
7/3), dull yellow orange (10YR 6/4, 7/2-4), light yellow 
orange (10YR 8/3-4), and dull orange (5YR 6/4, 7.5YR 
7/3-4)2 The pigment of the painted decoration is black, 
brownish black, olive black, or brown. The fabric is fine 
and hard, and has no vegetal inclusion, and sometimes 
calcite particles can be macroscopically observed 
as inclusion. I present the detailed petrographic 
description in Chapter 7. Although I will describe the 
pottery-making technique in more detail in Chapter 7, 
here, I mention that a coiling method with a low-speed 
turntable was used when forming BOBW; and that a 
pottery kiln was usually used for firing. Black painted 
decoration is applied, on the interior or the exterior, 
sometimes on both sides. Although I focus mainly on 
BOBW in this research, unpainted buff pottery did 
also exist. In this research, I count items as unpainted 
buff ware only when rim parts of buff ceramics are 
unpainted. In terms of body parts, it is very difficult to 
distinguish the unpainted-buff-ware body-sherds from 
the unpainted part of black-on-buff-ware body-sherds. 
Therefore, I count unpainted body sherds as unpainted 
parts of BOBW sherds in this research. BOBW may have 
been used primarily for serving and consuming food, 
and sometimes for storage. 


1 Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 26; Goff 1963: 55; Alizadeh 2006: 68. 

? These results came from the observation list for the catalogue of 
Tall-e Gap, my MA thesis written in 2012. 

? Langsdorff and McCown 1942: 24; Egami and Sono 1962: 37; Egami 
and Masuda 1962: 11; Petrie 2011: 162. 
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Figure 4.1 Black-on-buff ware (BOBW) collected at Tall-e Bakun A and curated in UMUT (Photo by Miki) 


There are two variants of BOBW (Fig. 4.2). Mineral | eye, many vegetal tempers are mixed into the fabric 
tempered black-on-buff ware (MBOBW) also has black as inclusions, but few mineral inclusions, like calcite 
painting and buff colour fabric, but is macroscopically ^ particles, can be observed. The forming method of VCW 
different in rough mineral sand inclusion. This variant ^ is reported as so-called ‘sequential slab construction, 
has been confirmed only in closed vessels found at іп which slabs are piled up. The fabric is very crumbly. 
Tall-e Bakun A. Vegetal tempered black-on-buff ware ^ It is likely that vegetal-tempered coarse ware was fired 
(VBOBW) includes frequent vegetal temper, but has at lower temperatures than those of BOBW. The basic 


painting and fabric colour in common with BOBW. vessel form is an open form with a straight or slightly 
incurved vessel wall